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ORIGINAL NOVELLETTES. 


BLANCHE OF PARIS. 


A TALE OF THE TIMES OF CHARLES THE SEVENTH. 


Onr of the most accomplished cavaliers who flourished at the 
court of Charles the Seventh, king of France, was the Duke de 
Chateau Rosier. 
his native country, and was acknowledged even by the stern Britons, 
whose haughty valour was then signalized by a successful invasion 
of la belle France. The Duke de Chateau Rosier had wedded the 
fair Marguerite de Valence, whose beauty he had long proclaimed 
peerless, and sustained his gallant avowal whenever lances were 
splintered and swords hacked in the tilting-ring. But he was a fickle 
lover, and after wedding the lady of his choice, his affection grew a 
little colder 
Charles the Seventh, and is sometimes noticed even now 
latile and gallant, the young duke lived but for the pursuit of plea- 


Gay, vo- 


sure, and though his temperament rarely hurried him into a criminal 
excess, it prompted him to seek amusement, coute que coute It 
happened unfortunately for the duchess of Chateau Rosier, that her 
husband had promised an old comrade, on his death-bed, to watch 
over his surviving daughter, Lady Blanche, called for her pale and 
pearly beauty, Lys-des-champs. As this fair damsel was not received 
beneath his roof, the young duke was constrained to make her fre- 
quent visits at her late father’s mansion, where, under the guardiance 
of a staid old duenna, the Lys-des-champs seemed determined to 
live in monastick seclusion, unknown and unknowing of the world 
Paris, however, was the last place in the universe where a lady could 
reside unhonoured, and accordingly knight and minstrel! sang the 
praises and proclaimed the beauty of the peerless Lady Blanche 

Once to have heard any lady save Marguerite de Valence styled the 
peerless, would have raised the gorge of the Duke de Chateau Ro- 
vier; but sow he listened to the exaggerated encomiums heaped 
upon the Lady Blanche, not only with perfect nonchalance, but even 
with delight. In her presence he trifled many an hour away; and 
Blanche endured his society, partly because he was the fnend of her 
father, and partly because he kept at a distance the gaudy courtiers 
whose flattery annoyed her. In the midst of this unworthy trifling 
the duke received a summons to join the banners of Charles the Se- 
He briefly 


acquainted the duchess of the necessity of a speedy departure, while 


venth, then displayed against the English in the north 


his trampets blew to horse and saddle in the courtyard 


“ Farewell said the duchess, wiping a tear from her eye as she 


spoke ; ‘‘farewell, brave of heart, stout of hand! Do thy derorr 
against these fierce invaders, for the honour of thy lady and la belle 
France you are a married man ; but still jet my colour 


and my favour float over thy lofty helmet.” 


And stay! 


She detached a scarf of blue and silver from her bosom, and gave 
it to the duke as she embraced him. The knight received it with an 
air of proffered respect and perfect indifference, politely enough took 
leave of the duchess, and hummed the air of a prorencale song, as he 


descended the great marble staircase that led from his hall to the 


courtyard 


“A benison for thy gift 


“ But 
As he 


thus soliloquized, he drew forth a small white glove, whereon a single 


muttered the duke to himself 


Henri of Chatean Roster wears the favour of another dame 


silver lily was embroidered, and placed it on the crest of his helmet 
‘ . : : 
Mounting his strong war-horse, that he found foaming and pawing 


he pavement in the courtvard, he rode out into the streets of Paris, 








where, taking an unfrequented route, he sought the dwelling of the 
Lad In those remote times, they had not discovered the 
me ing *“*not at home,”’ to an unwelcome visiter, and so 
poor Lady Blanche was forced to give an audience to the duke. She 
endeavoured to keep her old duenna by her side; but that worthy 


old dame refused to understand the signals of her mistress, and. 
being in the interest of the errant cavalier, made some excuse for 
leaving him alone with Blanche 

*'To what, my lord,” said Blanche, ‘am I to attribute a visit at 


this early and unseasonable hour, and why do vou come hither in 


garb so unfitting for a lady's bower, wearing corslet of Milan stec 
ustead of doublet of Venetian velvet?” 
* Alas! fair lady!” 


must now be familiar to the dames of France, and happy they if they 


answered the duke, “the morion and corslet 


do not see the steel of Englishmen gleaming in their bowers. I am 
for the wars, and therefore wear my coat of proof. This must be my 
apology for taking leave of you in harness.” 

**Sav no more, my lord,” said Lady Blanche. “ Though I dislike 
to see noble knights arm themselves for the tournament, prepared to 
deface the image of their Maker, under pretence of honouring their 
uustresses, still I can view the departure of the chivalry of France 


The fame of his name had penetrated all parts of 


This was not an unusual occurrence in the days of 


to battle for their country, with feelings of unmingled pleasure 
Methinks the helmet of the knight sits with a loftier grace upon his 
brow when he rides forth in such a cause. Go then, my lord—-hasten 
to join the standard of our royal Charles, and believe, that while your 
sword is carrying destruction to the ranks of the invaders, Blanche of 
Paris is kneeling to Notre Dame, and praying the blessed virgin to 
extend her spotless shield before you.” 

Blanche had risen as she spoke ; a divine light beamed from her 
bright blue eyes, the rose-tint deepened on her cheek, and the am 
mation of her gestures shook her long, clustering curls of gold upon 
her peerless brow 

* Beautiful girl '’ exclaimed the duke, “ yours is the noble 


enthusiasm of the maid of Orleans. Hear me proffer on my knee the 





homage 
“Rise, my lord '” cried Lady Blanche. “ This language I have 
It is unworthy of yourself—insulting to me ! 


When 


I listen with attention to your shamelesss suit, may the avenging fires 


once before fortndden 
What! do you forget that you are a husband and a father 


of heaven strike me dead!” 

“Ha!” cried the duke, rising, and muttering to himself—* she 
preaches rarely. My Carmelite confessor could hardly give more 
ghostly counsel. By our lady, there must be more in this than meets 


the ear. She has some other lover. I'll delay my departure till to 
morrow, lying perdue in the meanwhile, and try to discover whom 
this proud girl loves par amours If Lady Blanche is but as other 
dames of the court, all Paris shall ring with the tale. Henn de Cha 
teau Rosier is not lightly scorned.” 

With an air of deep respect, the knight raised the fair h and of the 


offended Blanche to his lips, and took his leave of her. From her 
presence he went to seek his fnend and companion in arms, the Che 

valier St. Armand de Montluc 
Blanche, who only favoured the Duke de Chateau Rosier for the 


sake of his money, had told to the unhappy duchess the secret of her 


Meanwhile, the old duenna of poor 


husband's infidelity. ‘To return, however, to the duke 
“St. Armand,” said the duke, when the two knight-companions 
met, “thou art my tried and trusty fnend ! 


“I thank your grace for the confidence,’ 


replied St. Armand 
“Sir Damon and Sir Pythias, of whom our troubadours tell the story 
in their jingling ballads, were not, I think, more faithful to each other 
If my poor sword cleft the crown of the caitiff, who was swinging an 
axe above thy helm at Pont du Nord, it was thy good lance that 
saved my life at Barrace 

Armand.” 


My heart and hand, sword anc 
2 


*T come to ask a favour of thee, St 
« Twenty, an you please ) lance, 
are at your service 

“ Thanks, dear St. Armand 


thou hearest my request, wert ever in love 


But first tell me, chevalier, before 


* Not I!” replied St. Armand, frankly, * though it 1s not to every 
one I might make so unknightly an avowal. To say it is like speak 


ing ill of mother Church, the saints absolve us’ I have fought for 





love in the ring ‘twas an imaginary nmustress whose scarf adorned 


’ 
my helm. Thomas de Montford questioned her beauty, and I drove 


! 


mv lance through harness and heart—and the truest knight that ever 


bare shield bit the dust my charger spurned. Nay, noble duke, for 
tune is my mistress, and | pursue her with spur, spear and snattl 


‘“* Pardon my weakness, then, St. Armand, and listen to me 


Mount guard this night at the door of Lady Blanche'’s dwelling 


Suffer no one to enter, questioned or unquestioned. Should a gal 


lant come and seek to force an entrance, discover his name, defeat 


his purpose with thy sword. But slay him not; my steel alone 


must drink his blood. Do this, an thou wouldst win my thanks and 
gratitude ” 

St. Armand promised to oblige his friend; and the Duke de Cha 
teau Rosier took his de parture for an obscure lodging in the suburbs 
of the city, where he proposed to pass the night 

_ By our lady ot Pa pa ened the Chevaher de Month c, as he 
folded his dark mantle, and leaned back im the angle of a erav but 


tress, at the entrance of Lady Blanche's castellated mansion: “by 


' 
hooded crow, when I 


Could not his 


grace of Chateau Rosier, find some softer gallant than Montluc to 


our lady of Paris! it ill suits me to sit lke a 


should be spreading my vans like a soaring falcon 


sentinel his sleeping Lindamira—this Esclairmonde that turns his 





noble head’? Were it not for the chance of some smart blows to 
warm my limbs, and try the temper of my sword, I should be now 


pricking for the camp of Charles, with a score of lances at my | 


rack 
Qui vive?” he exclaimed, suddenly, as a strange footstep met his ear 

* One who seeks to enter,” was the answer, as a youth, slightly 
but gracefully made, and clad in shining steel, showed himself in a 
smal! space, on which the moon's rays fell directly in front of Mont- 


/ 


lue ‘* The watchword is, amour des dames 


“ Thou mav’st be mght,”’ said the Chevalier De Montluc ; “ but 


vet thou canst not enter 


** Why, sirrah, this insolence * 


’ cried the youthful stranger. “ Thy 


% 


voice sounds strangely to mine ear. Can the Lady Blanche have 


changed her servitors '” 
It matters little,” said St. Armand. “ Thou dost not pass, Sir 
Boy '" 
* Defend thyself!" cried the youth, instantly drawing his sword 
“1 have crossed blades with kn ghts,”’ rephed the chevaher, dis 
passionately ; “ but I never war with strplings or womer 


* Defend thyself!” repeated the stranger, sternly, “ or I may test 


the skill of thine armourer severely.” So saying, he made a desperate 


lunge at the steel-clad breast of the Chevaher St. Armand.” 


“Ha! that was a shrewd thrust ' exclaimed the sentine! And 
now, roused from his indifference, he unsheathed his ponderous 
sword, and attacked the aggressor im turt But the chevaher found 
that his antagonist st pphed his deficiency in strength and size, by 
employing consummate adroitness and activity He avorded a tr 


mendous blow of the chevalier by le aping to one side, and repaid it 
with interest by a severe ? on the sword-arm of his adversary At 
this 


the moment of receiving disabling wound, the chevaher’s foot 














shipped, and he fell to the ground) The sword of the youth was 
instantly at his throat 

* Yield thee ened the conquera®, ‘or, by the sta oss Notre 
Dame de Paris, I will slay thee on the spot '” 

‘lam vanquished,” said the fallen k night and my lite 1 om thy 
hands '" 

*T spare it!” cried the stranger youth, sheath his sword, ar 
ye rmitting the chevaher to rise ** Resume the vord \ wield so 
well. Go to your fmend, St. Armand, and te m that riva 
bears testumony to the courage of his sentine \ wreeive that 
you are known Adieu '" 

The chevaher wound his mantle round his iny la turned 
lus blade to the scabbard, and left the scene of his dicomtiture w th 
a slow and feeble step. The youth smiled at his ad fortune, then 
tapping a wicket m the iron-bound door, whispered the word 
amour des dames, and was admitted. The treach: rouse «die cor 
ducted the youth up the lordly staircese, and us od to 
spacious apartinent, where, se ated ina neh arm-chai »w 1 her te 
resting pensively upon her hand, the Lady Blanche ppeared Wrapped 
ina painful reverie Phe sight of a stranger recalled her to her 
senses, and with an indignant glance at the duenna, she exclamne 

What means this, Ursula’ Is there a conspiracy to rob me of 
mv rest and name This morning you ¢ tted one unwelcome 
visiter, and to-night I am again intruded ot Begone, sir, ere | 
summons those on whose protection I can rely 

* Beauteous maiden,” said the stranger, i eorng tone, re 
moving his steel cas e, and bowing with preat ceren \ thy 
feeble voice would vaimly shrek for ard Know that thine aged 
seneschal has drunk so deep of malvomie, he would pot wake, 
although the ban-dog Bedford, and all his crew of Enghsh istifls, 
were howling at the gates. As for thine other varlets, their drink was 
drugged by th pottingar, and their lk aden slee; Hike the sleep of 
death Thy sentinel | wounded in the street ; this wed damosel ts 
more at my command than thine I speak the truth, fa Blanche of 
Paris thy lame is in my hands Ay, wring thy hands, sweet Lys 
des-champs—in nothing it availet Ursula! bege 

‘Stay '” exclaimed the Lady Blanche; “ Stay, Ursula! [conjure 

I command you !" 

‘Nay, nay,” muttered the old crone, “I am old and a-weary 
The voung and the far may keep vigils together—but Ursula is past 
her days of folly. T'll to bed—to bed—to bed ;" and, muttering u 
herself, the wrinkled hag hobbled away 

** Now, Saint Mary be mv succour'’’ ened the d erted maiden, 
sinking into a cha 

Fai damsel sani the youtl ipproaching why t ter ? 
Ido not s Kony t but of a th, fair os have i 1 
wked with fea pon my countenance So sa lu ook the 
dark « ! n his brow, and ca 4 Se il-satished ct ata ‘ 
mirror oi polished steel! on Car sluice Of while ‘ treat wax 
torch in a stiver sconces Drawing nearer to ti j \ we atte poten 
to possess himself of her hand, but she angrily withdr if 

‘Why so froward, lovely lady usked the ( syouth “Ty 

rainst a hawk, that were It Duke de ¢ ite 
rers t have rested int palm unstorred 
thee tor a fo mouthed slandere “ened the in 

ve * Dost th «this hand hath ever clasped in 

1 wedded & i 

vt ‘ «il the stranger sternly 

‘Craven, thou hest'” cried Blanche, surprised into this strone 
express by the anger of insulted virtue “Our lady forgive me ' 
she added, crossing herself, ‘and teach me how to bear this wo 
Sainted Virgin! look upon thy humble suppliant, in this the hour of 
her deep distress 

Contident of the protection of heaven, the beautiful maiden dew 


a crucifix from her bosom and pressed it to her Jips. “Now,” she 
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said, ** approach me if thou darest. Pollute me with thy touch, while 
the image of my Saviour is in my clasp, and this vaulted roof will 
cave in upon thy head. Yes—tmay heaven bid its thunder fall and 
avenge me, even though it crush this worthless body in the ruins = 


** Blanche of Paris '” cried the stranger, ** Rise Thy virtue has 


> ' 
een tried and prove d It has sustained the fiery ordeal Rise I 
could not harm thee if I would Here—take my sword and po- 
niard 





nd plunge them im my bosom it [ harbour one thought against 
tay peace fs : 

He approached Blanche, who had now risen, and whispered some- 
thing in her ear She gazed upon him with astonishment, wlule a 
de ep blush ove rspre id her lovely countenance The next moment 
sae placed her hand in his, and led him from the room The cause 
of this extraordinary conduct will be soon explained 

Phe hall they had quitted remained vacant for some tne At 
lenuth a door on each side of the apartment was flung w de open, 
and two knights, sheathed in steel, advanced towards each other 
with a rapid pace, their armed hee ls ringing on the marble floor. As 
they approached each other, the warriours laid their hands upon their 
swords, and both exclaimed in a single breath— 

Who art thou 

‘1, said the larger of the two knights, raising his visor, “am 

Henn, Duke de Chateau Rosier 


thou, that comest hither in the dead of night, to disturb the slum- 


I scorn disguise—but who art 


bers of the Lady Blanche '”’ 

sale | came hither to prote ct he — was the answer 

+ What right hast thou to do so’ demanded the duke * And 
who appointed you her kmght! Know that I am her sworn deten- 
der, and yield my privilege to no base churl !” 
retorted the other sé Ay you give her 


" ' ! 
such protection as the wolf of Limousin gives the lam} of the val 


‘You her protec tor!” 


ley—vou seek but to destroy her.” 


r!” vociferated the duke.” “ But that thou art an unknown 





churl, | would repay this insolence with steel.” 


thou knowest itis false See! the 


*Churl!” cred the other * 
golden spurs upon my heel, the belt that holds my falehon, pro 
claim alike my knighthood, my equality to thee, proud duke Look 
ts '’’ 


upon my face,” he added, * know ye not these lineamet 


‘ Surely,” answered the duke, ina more respectful, but less de- 
termined tone than he had pre viously used ; ** they are the features 
of Sir Huon de Baisanconur, page to our sovereign hege, the king.” 

« \y—you know me now,” said Huon. * Believe me, duke, no 
lover ever longed to embrace his mistress with half the eagerness 


that | have sought this meeting. From the Lady Blanche I never 


should have known her wrongs—but the hag who guards her hath 
some sense of honour. Hardly could [ bring myself to credit the 
tale of Ursula—hardly could I think that Henrt de Chateau Rosier, 
the renowned and fortunate, honoured by his sovereign, beloved by 
his lady, could meditate the ruin of an orphan gurl. Your presence 
here brings damning evidence.’ 

muttered the duke to himself.  ‘ She 


‘Ursula’ hag! witeh! 


must be the very incarnate s)'rit of mischief, What else could have 


mapelled her to embroil us all. But I will inearcerate her in the 


lowest dungeon of Chateau-noir in Languedoc, where toads and ser- 


pents as venomous as herself, shall be her sole companions.” 

‘Is your grace deliberating whether to accept my challenge or 
not!" mquired Huon, sneeringly, playing with a mailed glove which 
he had drawn from his hand 

‘ Insolent!" exclaimed the duke. “Thy blood be on thy head '” 

Actuated by ungovernable fury, and forgetful of the hour and 
place, they drew their swords and commenced a desperate combat, 
i which the Duke de Chateau Rosier, perhaps depressed by the 
consciousness of a bad cause, er rendered rash by rage, was foiled 
by the consummate skill and determined resolution of his adversary 
Sir Huon had him at a disadvantage, and would probably have slain 
him, had there not arisen, at this erit eal instant, the loud shrek of 


a woman in distress, followed by the rustling of cilk and the clang ot 


armour Blanche of Paris and her male companion, the former in 


tears, and the latter with bis sword drawn, rushed imto the hall 


Blanche sprung to the victorious knight, and clung convulsively to 
his sword arm, while the stranger vouth rushing between the com 
hatants, struck up their swords, and fiercely cried 

* Hold, Huon! wouldst thou slay the duke’ And thou, Henri 


hast thou no nobler employment than 
' 


vawhng in a lady's dwellu yr? 





Shame on ve both! Return your swords 


bids ve draw them in your country’s cause. Sheath your blades, [say 


‘Under your favour, no!” replied Hoon; “or not until an ex 


planation— oh, Blanche Blanche! | did beheve thee true Had 
an angel whispere d aught agaist thee, | would have closed mine eat 

ayains the tale Farewell, poor Blane he Heneeforth T couch no 
lance for lady’s honour As for vou, dastard,”” he added, turning 


sternly on the stranger youth, “ there lies my gauntlet! ‘Take it up 


snd follow forth ! 
Ere the youth could make re ply, the duke had interfered 
* Pardon me,” said he, his haughty air contradicting the courtesy 


of his words, * but this quarrel belongs to me I swore to the fa- 
ther of Blanche upon his death-bed, that I would guard her honour 


Wot me! her beauty made me, tor a 


with my sword and life 
time, forget my vow. But uf penance dread and offerings made can 
expiate my crime, hor scourge nor treasure shall be spared. Blanche 
of Paris, thou hast wronged thy father’s memory ; but the author of 
thy guilt shall rue in blood the ruin he has made.” 


‘Can you—will you be silent now said Blanche imploringly to 
her companion 
«+ Pair sir,” said the stranger, advancing composedly, * T will give 


you all the satisfaction in my power. Your grace I cannct combat 


at outrance, being withheld by a sacred vow : and as for this courte- 


ous gentleman, Sir Huon de Baisanceeur, methinks it were as ill to 
harm the favourite page of our sovereign, as to wed the plighted 
lover of the lady Blanche.’ 

‘* Her lover no longer,” said Huon, proudly folding his arms 





The stranger youth unhelmed. Passing his ungloved f 
through his hair, a cloud of silken raven tresses descended gloriously 


. > 
ders, and the Duchess of Chateau Ro- 


over the finely-rounded shou 
sier stood revealed before them 
“Start not, Henri!” cried the lady; “ pardon my masquerading 


habit, and I will try to forget your own inconstancy 





* "T'was a passing madness,” said the duke, folding t! 





ty in his arms. * But say, how came you here 
7 Yonde r ugiy, miscmie! making hag inflamed my \¢ alousy—ney, 
I came I 


Ursula has betrayed us all to each 


breathed calumuious tales about the Lady Blanche 
proved her truth and purity 
other—but her malevolent spirit will be humbled when she finds the 
happy issue. As for my garb, the prowess of the maid of Orleans 


has fired a matron of Paris with emulation. ‘The time may come, 


my lord, when even this feeble arm may guard the life I love but 
look, your grace These simple love s! The ch eks of Blanche 
ire absolutely on tire Couleur de rose, stead of the pallor et the 


Lys-des-champs!) And yonder gallant, too! his helm will surely 


s. What say you, my lord, shall we 





drop from his nervous tinge 
not make them happy? Nay, we take upon ourself the pleasing 
duty.” Advaneing gracefully between the youthful pair, she took a 


hand of each, and said, ** We, Marguerite, Du 





hess de Chateau Ro 





sier, do, of our own will and right, freely bestow the hand of the 


Lady Blanche of Paris upon Sir Huon de Baisancesur, knight and 
| 


page of Charles the Seventh ; and, furthermore, we do command this 





chevalier, st brave st beau, to salute the lips of this fair dame, as pe- 


ied us to mortal combat 





nance for his having lately ch 


tter ce lebrate ] in 


The marrage of Blanche and Huon was shortly at 





the presence of the severeign an 1 his court The bride was i ul 
ind timid as the lily of the valley, to which minstrels hkened her; 
but Huon’s | ps dis} layed a smule of lofty triumph while he breathed 


his vows. The duke and duchess viewed them with delight, and 


they had the holy blessing of the Maid of Orleans, as she stood be- 


lt 


side the altar, clad in golden mail from head to heel 





MANUSCRIPT NOVELS. 


THE LEGEND OF THE DEVIL'S PUNCH BOWLS. 
(Continued from our last.) 


I sawmy country m the distance, ind I str tched out mv arms as 





if I would have e ped it in my embrace My own beautitul land, 


with its gorgeous skies, and sunny plains was before me ; the home 
ot my childhood ara the d vellin r-place or my adored As a fountam 


casting its crystal weters in a desert, was the remembrar 





leste to me; she alone had ever touched the spring of tenderness in 
my nature, and caused my heart to blossom with the buds of love and 
hone I loved her with a tenderness more like the softened and 


beautiful affection of a mother for the darling babe, whose fragile lift 





she watches with unwearted care, than the overilowings of a pas 


slonate spir t, which had sou happiness in the most luxurious | ] 


sures the world could bestow, and turn in disgust from them all, to 





repose in the consciousness of loving and bemg loved with all the 


ardour of young and unwithered iffiget ons 
| ' 
have remamed unbroken I might then have been all the tondest 


heart could have wished 


Oh! could that dream 


As I stood on the deck and saw the uplands crowned with the 


richest verdure rising each moment more dist netly to view, my 


heart bounded with uncheeked rapture Not a doubt of her faith 
crossed my mind No—I looked on the cloudless azure bed above 


me, and exultingly exclaimed, ** Yonder vault is not more unsullied 


than t faith and purity of wr I love.” Evenas I spoke, as if on 
nous of the future, a dark cloud arose from behind the distar ~ 
! d slowly swe over tl wizon, ever al | i! Vv yrt tery 
disk of the s md u cepting his rays I shuddered, for I loved 
too wet rb sty} stitious where Cecles Was con i 

At] gth we | led l lost no 1 mtinos ’ 0 i V 
mative city la ed there afte t at wn ler sal na 
over t wi emeim ed st es ot torn vea I al ite ( 
outskirts of the city, near the residence of Don Alonzo, and sent my 
utter lants ind b } 0 to my fathers mansion, instructing hun 
to sav | would be } two hou I then bent my steps to 
the old termiple It was the very hour in which our spirits had be« 
wont to mingle im communion ; and though we had been so long se 


parated without receiving a line from each other, [was certain that | 





should tind her where we had last parted ‘I moon was shinu 
bruwhtly as I entered the garder | stopped ind looked around me 
as | recognised ¢ ich tamiliar omect the same thick shru berv, with 
each walk of which was linked some dear association: on this spet 
ck a flower, and on that I remembered the areh 

cleste 1 replied to some remark of m hike 
rstill re i their ne, t reco ons of a 

l throw ac rm over the mos Vial in ts 
nee I saw the ivied walls of the 1 As I passed 

of the orange flowers was wafted toward me: r 





membering that in their beautiful language they are a tvpe of con 


staney, | ph cked a sprig as a fit 


offering from me to Celeste l 
re acl d the temple ~ ar d saw awhite robe th ttering mn the faint breeze 


Feartul of star 


ing her by appearing too abruptly before her, [ stopped 
and sung a few notes of an old ballad. A half-suppressed shriek met 
my ear—so agonizing that I stood paralyzed. That sound could have 


sprung from nothing save a broken heart: another instant, and she 


_ 


was clasped in my arms, and her head lay on my shoulder powerless 
as an infant's, while she sobbed as if her heart was bursting 
* Oh Celeste!’ I exclaimed, “ what means this anguish? Why 


are you thus, when I fondly hoped to bring nothing but joy to your 
heart '”’ 
She started from me and said, “* You have not then heard—vyou 


do not know ! 


’ 
Oh! Leen, leave me, and let me die; there is nothing 


else left for me now And she threw herself on a seat and covered 


her face with her hands 


** Leave you, Celeste! What means this reception? Have I not 


returned to claim my promised bride’ Have you, too, changed, and 


am I again without a tie strong enough to bind me to this earth, 
which, without you, will be one vast solitude’ Beware, cirl! you 
, 


know not the spurit with which you have to deal Woman as vou 


are, and loved as God alone can see, by the bnght heaven above es, 


if you have dared trifle with me, I will dearly avenze myself! What, 





I the d ipe of a he artless wornan ' \ll the deep ctions of my 


heart wasted on one incapable of appreciating their value Speak 
tell me while I yet retain sense and reason suflicier 


to unde rstand 





the tale Blast me with the knowledge of what will scorch, and 
wither with as sure an ain as the f bolts of heaven!” 
Terrified by the deep passion breathed in the tones of my veice 


and the expression of livid rage in my countenance, Celeste sunk 


from her seat and kneeling before me, clasped her hands around 


mv knees 


> ' ' 
* Be calm, oh, be calm, I conjure vou, Leon, and listen to what | 


to say. Do not look thus or you will kill me I cannot bear it 


have 





' 
I was not false to you—that I am here, and at this hour, should be 


to you sufficient evidence of my truth I am a deceived, broken- 


hearted, peryured wretch, unworthy of the esteem of any creature 





loving one so wildly, while my vows, my faith are given to another 
That | was deceived, and in a moment of anger destroyed my own 
happiness ar d yours by becoming another's, is all the excuse I can 


offer Now you know all, leave me forever.” 


I was overwhelmed The concentrated agony of years was 
crowded in that brief moment—an aimless existence was be fore mie 


v hope that had anmnated me to strug 


At length I] spoke 
* Who has done this crue! deed! Who has thus wantonly severed 


hearts that beat alone for each other! 





rle through life's feverish 


dream was annihilated 


two Celeste, could IT have 


h, woman, woman, weak where you should 


forsaken you thus! ¢ 
wave been most strong! Tell me whom vou call husband, and 


how yon came to be his wife Let me hear the whole hateful story 


at once 
. broken tone, Celeste reveale 
blood boil In con 


father, we had forberne te write to each other, and he 





made my phance wi 





¢ . } WI abe) . +} ’ ni t 
advantage of the honourable fulilment of that promise to destroy my 


He caused forged letiers to be shown to the friends oi 


IppMess 


Celeste, in which T spoke of my engagenx 





} , , 
remembered but to be si 


‘ eo) } y } ' . 
father thanks for his wisdom in not permutt i 





with a wite who must have become tresome ¢ 














i 
short time 
At first she indignantly repelled such tmsinnations, and proiessed 
the most unbounded conidence in my hono She was laughed at 
for her romantick faith, and at length w 1 wearied by the perses 
tions of those areund her, a letter purporting to be trom me was cor 
veved to her, m which | demanded a release from all promises I had 
ever made her, as I was about to give my hand where mv affections 
were already bestowed. She could no loner doubt In a moment 
of wounded feclings and insulted pride, she wrote an answer which 
my crafty father took care should never wh me, and im one month 
became t ide of o vho l lo ‘ mou Ihe commands 
or lie cle, a 1 the persuasions t er cousin, hurried her to 
iltar, from which she had searcely re ed whens vas summoned 
to the death-bed of a slave of my father’s i re she learned, too 
] ¢ " ‘ er ‘ mn \ . ‘ Py < , tisec \ 
w father, aided by Leonora. This ma ent. Le 
ra ’ ri la ed s i 1 « ( entered w 
i t lors I heard it all witho 
s ‘ | | t ien ct 1f mv parent, myself, a 
‘ l sl 1 [ knew not whither I at length fell 
insensib ithe street, and was picked up by my own servant 
Manv weeks elapsed belo I recovered trom the delirnam conse- 
ton severe fever I was in my father’s ho se, but from the 
moment [ became cor ous Of what Was fassu sround me, I droy 
itromt room He bes ht me to allow n to watch besi 
my bed, to soothe me and to endeavour to amuse me, but I repelle 
im with scorn and loathing ar d reduced me to what I was. 
uid I took a savag pleasure in int ng mosery on him im return. | 
sat fo vurs gazing from my windows ess silence no etl 
could yuise me from my abst t 
Months passed awa nds I refused ynship \s 
last resoure latin entreated Celes »v n She ¢ 
accompanied Ly he sh ind of t s ! arouse 
‘ nade mv heart b with jealousy. ‘T st of selfishness 
tuat co ott hea ul passed over me ed that Ce 
leste ‘ t ove for as | Fi ' e brow. j 
veard e manly sense and s Ai el ence which flowed fron 3 
lips, I telt 1 t wid eve V acy © ove me, Save it ot ‘ iv 
firs ‘ Tho is ‘ her with othe I « ri 
not Dear that she shouid iove him: and w ¢ ureed me to m “ 
n society once more, and pressed me to visit them, I resolved to do 
so, determined that absence should not dim the recollections of that 
love which had been my fate From that time I saw her daily— 





} 


without her society I was like a wretch condemned to perpetual 


darkness. 
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I watched Celeste with unceasing interest, and I soon discovered interest, than I watched my detested rival during the hours of that THE FAMILY . 
. ¥ ¥ + 
that she was not less unhappy than myself. Young, noble, and pos- long, long night. It was not with the holy hope which animates her . ‘Y CIRCLE, 
‘ : oo 
sessing all those qualities most likely to win a woman's heart, I heart. but the fear (spite of my convictions to the contrary) that he 
leemed mr ble that she should cont ; , how fi , , Porthe N a™ 
deemed It Impossible that she should continue indifferent to her hus- might revive, and once more come between me and the bei 7 I had 
band A short time convinced me that with all these advantages he thus perilled mv soul to obtair th vet , ry ed quam 
; ; ponders. aus | soul to obtain. As the night waned, I perceived ON THE DEATH OF MARIA JANE MACKENZIE 
would never be the possessor of her affections rhinking himself that the sands of life would soon be exhausted His pulse was en- 
secure of the casket, he appeared to consider of little value the pos- tirely gone, and a faint fluttering respiration was the only sivn of ex- PY MES. I RNEY 
session Of the In wineh enshrined When the hh st gloss of his istence. The only barrier that separated Celeste from me was " 

; : ; ; I Tur Dr RS IK fl ngtand 
passion had worn ofl, he became mattentive, and finally ne giecttul to be removed, and I exulted in the er ww hhad secured to Was * eat t He 
Often have I wa d : heard the half ssed =m My heart thrilled with rapture as I repeated to myself. “she cee ae Cee “_ vher 

I ws , t 
sil i r boso s she Ww essed his indifference s mine, she is mine ;” and mv eves dwelt on her loved for as & 4 © saVs " 5 ' . 
sted ‘ ‘ vy with which she had been re over the pillow of her exy r sband and wiped the de ; : . " 
' t 
garded by o i damps from his brow Will anv one beheve that eve vie ewas ¢ sea 
Her husband was not intentionally kind—he was careful that i the death agony, I was jealous l could net bear that her t I “ 
every Whim was gratified. He crowded his splendid wansion with derness should soothe his last moments " 
i ‘ : 
mmpany, and ver taste was consulted in all his arrangements; but i Here the man script was defaced and several pages lost \ 
vain did he call on the | of revelry to | a happiness to the To be " la ae . 
young cre ire Ww the i a crowd, was iat worst of so i 
4 
lhitudes, the solitude of e hea Otten have I seen he \ Pa 4 
<< ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS, 
rough her lialis of pride, her pace brow wearing the tresh roses of 
: . : v ‘ 
wer clime, des 1 Like erscil to lade while vet i itest \ , 
bloom ; and the listless step and heedless glance as she passed, re- SCRAPS FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL. I 
4 
vealicd a e ot sulle few would ive wheved could ¢ crs Syvewrny.—Safk ie « ‘ es, as ‘ 
fair a paradise a I one ind fhe diffused to leave room for \ ial svn thy wre o» he ne enn the WN ; 
And her husband, where was he’ While she thus wasted her sufferers. but onlw the creat mass of s ow Oh’ o tH An : 
young spirit in sadness, which the voice of | leasure or flattery wore whom are ete ty finite love } speak . ‘a ‘ 
alike powerless to charm, absorbed in the pursuit of pleasure, he men ls eeding he = ‘ OP ati aad ; ‘ 
still sought for newer and morc varied enovinents than domestick to t narrow-contracted » af He ‘ ' I ‘ \ 
happiness could atlord I knew that in her own mind Celeste must arm can destroy thousands at once, but cannot enclose even two « I 
contrast this conduct with the watchful tenderness with which | would hy fellow creatures at once in the embrace of love and «vn ? 
have guarded her from the approach of unhappiness, and ould no . TO s ~S1G 
ave guarded her fre iy inhapy Ii not a eS eee , ro MRS. L. HW. STGOURNEY 
feel sorrow that it was so ; , ” : : 
: . , our memory aroused, bt so our hor mad ¢ rco ‘ | BY 2 . 
: r health was re-established, my father informed me that t a . 
As my h . ; . wt . be mione, inswered | t the world tf ‘ ed 
change in his circumstances rendered it expedient for me to choose), solitary breast, and unfolds itself | us s M , 
, rofess turn my thought F t arris st ‘ 
some profession, or turn my thoughts to a wealthy marriage, a © our earth is veiled in < nese but | ial” sail ; a 
naire . -_ 7 mn ! | ; 
surest means Of repairing our broken fortunes rhe last alternative diate: we are like that wond s flower which blooms b i , 
I scorned, and after some delay I decided on entering t w army | Fl WW) ° . , 
old Worid, because It is ‘ V inthe new w 1, Vv s ‘ 
was speedily promoted to the rank of colonel, as the influence of my ; = 
! : SENSIBILITY She was really f ol sy V¥,as ‘ ‘ 
father was still great, notwithstanding his loss of fortune In the 
- 78 _ ind falsehood a he te s wore s sincere s ‘ ‘ = wore W w he rs 
meantime the husband of Celeste was seized with a malady, whic! ’ ‘ 4 h 
treacherous. She wished with a ‘ t, that her f ‘ ( ‘? 
detied all the endeavours of his pavsicians to overcome One eve - > 
: , ve aftflicted—for then she could feel for them, the ew 
ing I was in his room, and the physician said the crisis of his disor : , 
a ‘ truest friend the world, and rem 1 sO, till the t ‘ ove 
der was near. “On the care and attention of this night,” he said, : i j ‘ 
: < ind unmediately bevan to envy and to « i) te ag ‘ 
* his life de pends 
_ } , SATIRE AND scanpaL.—S s ney relis Ww wo | a 
I heard these words, and for the first time a thought darted into : ; ; : I ' 
, wholly mase ‘ d the counterpa rit the fea ‘ ' 
my brain which seemed to scorch it as it passed. * He might die and . I sf 
= , 1) scandal. Their tender sens ties cannot ¢ e the idea , . 
be out of my way.”’ I tried to drive it away, but it would come a 
and again. "That night I was to watch beside him, and I felt that a fe ~ . : 
: , } cular examjpues, such as their next ‘ hour oF t iri 
his life was in my hands. I went to the table, and taking up the } , our or be 

. , } whom to direct their cloquence 1 

phials, requested particular direcuons respecting the medicines. As * 
" at 
> : s.— nastoral delhehts not husband on % ” - 
the doctor turned away, I took up a small powde r and Inguire d if Pasrorat \ pa eas Cs . the husbandnian V HON ! “ “ ‘ 
that was to be given san every-day aflair, but the courtier, to whom it is novelty ] i , 
7. 9 } the s ‘ n el scours r tand fr P " . 
* No,” he re plied, “that would be certain death in_ his present vw same way, an elevated discourse on rig Mi Tres ' " ! 
si republick less than the subject of a despotis both « hn 
state It isa powe rful narcotick Iree republick Kt than the ‘ fa des} i In TI , 7 
. h ee stuae th flect of 1 ties 4 
I carefully replaced it, and turned again to the patient As ]_ the reality destroys the eflect of the fiction ; 
! i very su ut 
gazed on his pale features and closed eyes, my heart was almost War.—When the ploughshare of war is passing over the fields « 
: < , 1 ‘ 
turned from the fell purpose that filled it My better wel might the world, and levelling the little anthills that we call « ties, and t 4 
have triumphed, had I not glanced at the bowed head of Celeste. tering their mhabitants in horrour and ram, we feel almost re il 
' ‘ 
There was a touching expression of sorrow on her countenance to lose sight of the general sygering im any instance of \ ! ' r 
which maddened me. She regretted him! the young, the noble, calamity ! “ ‘ = hei 
thus early doomed to darkness and the worm. I could not bear it News.—News increases in interest inversely as the distances | Thou ’ ‘ 
** Celeste,” I said, in a suppressed tone, “do you wish him to live? a village, the birth of one child is a matter of hi terest; ton , ! 
. ‘ . ‘ “ \ 
Does your heart wish it!” it so to people a little way off, it must be twins, a little further « Pr > 
1 , " 2 } | 
It was the first tume I had dared to breathe a syllable in reference: three at least at a birth, and at a hundred ules off, no ‘ it ‘ 
to the past. She cast on me a look which appeared to wither me as a berth of monsters will interest 
rt 
she exclaimed, Lire.—A spirit on high flings us into this life, and then counts “ ‘ hit 
“Oh cruel! cruel! at such a moment as this, to ask such a thirty, forty, seventy or eighty, as we do when we roll a stone down Ht se 
question Can I wish to be thus freed '”’ an abyss, and by the time he has counted thus far, he hears ou ‘ A ‘ \ ‘ 
From that moment his fate was sealed. I determined that his sullen plunge into the grave nt ' ellige 
. , . 
eves should never again unclose to the light of heaven, or his heart Hvuyxovr.—A dash of humour is never so pleasing as whe , I . » fre 
, ' 1 
bound with the consciousness of renewed life I resolved to delay curs in the midst of a serious strain, as the green spots s« ered Vive ae 
- 7 . an ai ai : 
giving him the medicines, and thus suffer him to die through neglect, the Alps delight the eve from their contrast with the snow ‘ i , > en ' 

‘ . ’ ] 4 ' “ “ ‘ t thao 
but this plan was frustrated by Celeste ; she held her watch in her around them 4 Qe . ex : 
har netuall quired the draught to be prepared vainly : 
hand, and punctually required the draug! prey I va iii colle, BeiRaie otis Elna be devil's oe a ie 

‘ le | to » hin » mv care, and endeavour to , , ‘ oh 
tried to persuade her to leave him to 1 — - , : wherefore many good christians, who think the devil deserve - “ er shor 
ht 4 Ww yments repose She merely said, ** No, no, my : ' 
obtain a few moments rep : takes it away from him and puts it under their own heads ‘ cw , 
place is here, and I will not abandon it sid ‘ ‘ ' N e other le 
ape , lure wortp.—The mortals are like workmen in the mine, w ve He : 
At length I thought of the powder: it appeared to be my only : : 
= x . never mse to the heaven above them, except, perhaps, on a S 
resource, for towards midnight the breathing of the valid appeared ! a 4 
= _ ; and only catch from time to time a se of | ky ‘. — 
less laboured, and a few drops of perspiration appeared on his parched ; 
, ” " } } ; , Necessiry.—The most cheerful children are always the best . 
brow. ‘ He will recover,” I madly thought, * and all my hopes be : . . . ‘ “ we he 
' . necessity, if s s the ot ro} vention, is also the t \ 
avain dashed to the h Let him du Death—death, what is it . f . _— . airs . Tha : ‘ 
: : = of wickedness 
to the misery he has unconsciously inflicted on me 
. , AvcTu Manv a s ‘ s the Mex s I ‘ 
My hand, obedient to the impulse of my heart, clutched the fatal ‘ 
4 ‘ only f »« rl t ‘ d too ‘ t j : 
powde r, and mm another inst It Was mingle d with the last ont 
I was called on to prenare Coward that I was, I could not see him 4 
. ! I IGION In times of s eandt t. re u et } 
swallow it, and pretending sudden famtness, I calied ittendant to 
& r Vs a S whet as $ eavens { t 
support him while Celeste herself held the deadly potion to s lips ; 
‘ ‘ over 
rushed into the open air. and walked about to calm mvself before 3 ' WHICH IS THE MOST PERFECT POPTLAR GOVERNVENT 
! - ‘ rs « w“ pocts rise are Ke \ ol 
wwain appearing before Celeste wain entered thev w That.” said PB wher euperiour 
" ‘ - ‘ 1 of { motu ‘ : 
ill mm commotion the sudden change which had taken paace cor ~ 1 Thales “ ! r r 
"nae hl bon B ‘Ss are es wh, to k s " 1 t l \ 1, ‘whe 
v 1 them that he was dving I looked on his ind saw dea 1 
; . stream of t by a » s00n t es in after them } \ l | wus “ 
ritten on its stiffening features, and a fearful and msane joy fille . tes ar \ ’ n “ ' 
that Ss <! le f sunset ist retl " {t ‘ i 
my heart as I saw him wrestle 1 the tvrant I knew Nsi The - Vv ol ‘ © Tee 1 ul m4 ‘ is blia { ee ‘ “ 
: . : snaee that on } 1, i ‘ , “ 
he must die—no mortal skill could save him: the decree had cone . nat pre 1 Ee c 
. -_ ¢ . r mn i ‘ 
forth, ** he must die,” and I laughed wildly as I repeated the words Reavinc.—There are readers who cet no farther than the © an ry wot ' san j ' . 
The mother could not watch her dying child with more breathless of books, lke the Ind . who devours only the heads of insect consutution i f the Anew 




















ORIGINAL POETRY. 


IF I MUST LEAVE THEE. 


Iv I must leave thee! give me back again 
The glad light step with which I sought thy bower 
The eagle spirit, yet unwarp'd by pain, 

That scoff'd with ready laughter at thy power— 
How deeply measured '—Give me back the e; 
That gazed all gladly on this Eden world, 
When, with fond hopes and with strong energies, 

A flag of glory seemed to me unfurl'd. 





If T must leave thee! give me back the dreams, 

The wild, fond dreams, that rush’d without control, 
O’er my young spirit in their whelming streams, 

Ere yet a deeper power had bound my soul 
In chains of sorrow '—Give me back the heart, 

The young, glad heart, that once I gave to thee— 
A thing all sunshine! let me then depart, 

Ev'n as T sought thee—yet alone and free 


If I must leave thee! give me back the love, 


Whose precious vial on thy head was pour'd 

Give back my holy peace ! that snow-white dove 
Unto iny bosom let it be restored 

Send me not forth—a wild and wretched thing, 
‘To brook the idle taunting of men’s scorn 

A desert eagle, with a broken wing! 


A captive, marked with fetters darkly worn ! 


Give all I ask thee! give me back all these, 
And gladly, lady, then will I depart 
(Ob! not with such wild bitter memories, 
Writhing like serpents round my broken heart.) 
But if thou keep’st them—if thou wilt retain 
All that made life once beautiful and high— 
With my lost treasures | must still remain, 
Here must I perish—ev'n at thy feet—I die! Eveanor 





ORIGINAL LONDON LUCUBRATIONS, 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


BY WILLIAM COX 
Fresh atr 


Great cities Parks of London: their moral uses 


Battery at New-York. 


Corporations — 


No great city ought to be allowed to grow up without parks, 
squares, and publick gardens. ‘They are the breathing places—the 
lungs of a metropolis ; and sadly do those who have, in a great mea- 
sure, the charge of the publick health, neglect their important duty 
if they do not step between that publick and itself, (this 1s no Hiber- 


nicism,) in order, as they best may, to check that grasping and short- 











Who can estimate the blessings of the parks to London? Who 
can calculate the bodily refreshment, the animal enjoyment, the mo- 
| ral good, of which they have been, and will be, productive? Sup- 
| posea case: You are elbowing your way up the Strand on a summer's 
| afternoon, through the dense crowd which daily throng that wondrous 
thoroughfare ; the counter-currents of traffick are crossing each other 
and mingling in all directions, and you are unceasingly whirled about 
in their strong and uncomfortable eddies; the rolling of carriages, 
the rumbling of wagons, the rattling of cabs and omnibuses, the cries 
of business, and the oaths of blackguardism are in your ears—your 
| eyes are blinded with glare and dust; you feel hot, faint, feverish, 
| weary, and a tavern suggests itself as a resting-place ; but the Park 





sighted spirit of insatiable gain that would absorb every inch of green | 


ground 
out man ultimately paying a bitter penalty im some shape or other 
Your very keen person—your knowing fellow—your man with an 
eve like a hawk for immediate results, and blind as an owl to future 
consequengs, has a sort of natural antipathy toward grass, and trees, 
and flowers, and longs intensely for their annihilation. His sympa- 
thies are all of a bnek-and-mortar character. Streets, and stores, 
and eligible * lots,” spring up in his ‘mind's eye’ m rank luxuri- 
ance: and hulls, and vales, and rocks, and declivities, he looks upon 
as tmpertinent interruptions to building and business. He admires 
not lughland scenery, but instinctively recognises the beauty of flat- 
ness He thinks the Alps and the Alleganies enormous excres 
cences— Nature's wens—and much prefers Holland to Switzerland 


He would have all the earth as level as a bilhard-table—only by no 


means as green. People of such a temperament ought not to have 


to do with the creation of great cities. ‘Their notions are narrow 
and contracted, and their streets must be necessarily of the same 
character. Ben Jonson sent King James word that his soul had 
been “born in an alley:” you might swear te such people having 


They 


are all for compression—they would squeeze everything into the 


been born in small rooms, and reared in tenemented houses 


swultest possible compass. They cannot, by any chanec, expand to 


the extravagance of a square ; and a publick promenade, with them, 
partakes of the nature of the visionary and ideal! 

Surely the world is wide enough. ‘There are yet many sites un- 
occupied. ‘The only pessible reason that can be given for people liv- 
ny in close and uncomfortable proximity, is the convenience thereby 
afforded for necessary intercourse, and the transaction of mevitable 
business; and this reason is every dav becoming weakened by the 
superiour facilities of travel. People living fitty miles from each other 
are now as near neighbours as their ancestors were at the distance 
ol five Wher 
of the ceremonies in introducing Albany and New-York to each 


] pon 


1 Fulton invented steamboats, he officiated as master 
other. At first, the two ladies were civil and distant, and stoo 
but they soon became sociable and familiar; and when 
a ratiroad shall have been completed between them, 


formalities ; 
hev will be gos- 


sipping and tea-drinking everlastingly. Let, then, the lane and alley 
sysiem be exploded. Let corporate bodies become airy and imagina- 
tive Let them look to it that people no longer erect nests for debi 
lity and disease , and build themselves into fevers and consumptions, 
aad all sorts of horrid maladies; but let wood grow and water run 

flowers spring and birds sing in the very centre of cities; 
those on whose brows ** Mammon has written slave !" how! out their 


and let 


Nature can, in no case, be neglected or lost sight of, with- | 


comes across your mind; you make a vigorous push to the other 
side of Charing-Cross, take the first turn, and in five minues you lie 
| stretched luxuriously on the cool, green sward—close-cut and smooth 
as velvet—by the margin of a beautiful sheet of water, and with a 
noble oak or elm throwing its leafy branches protectingly over you ! 
Here is a goodly change! Before you floats the stately swan— 
‘the lady of the lake’’—in all the pride of conscious beauty ; while 
| troops of waterfowl of less dignified demeanour, crowd towards the 
verdant banks to be fed with crumbs by the good-natured idlers loi- 
tering thereon, or get up pleasure excursions, and visit the tiny 
islands with which the lakelet is studded. Around you are shady 
alleys, avenues of noble trees, winding walks, plots of flowery shrubs 
and evergreens, and all the accessories which art affords to “ great 
creating Nature ;"’ while among these pleasant scenes, relieving and 
enlivening them, is heard the merry laugh, and seen the playful gam- 
bols of troops of happy, healthy children. And all this ts yours, or 
any man’s, for as long, or as often as you have leisure or inclination 
These be your grounds—your walks—your shady recesses, without 
cost, and without care. All that is required of you is to refrain from 
the indulgence of that very English propensity, to wit, injuring the 
| shrubs, or carving your initials on the trunks of trees 

But further—here, too, is much food for thought, much of human 
interest on which to speculate and ponder. The Parks are not scenes 
of unalloyed gaiety, or places for the luxurious enjoyment of retired 
leisure. ‘This is neither their use nor their intent. On these long 
green benches recline, in the course of four-and-twenty hours, more 
concealed misery, patient and impatient poverty, anxious solicitude, 
feverish expectation, sorrow, sadness, and sickness of heart, than in 
any other place. Here rests the poor gentleman, the half-pay offi- 
cer, the yet unknown artist, the author whose piece is under the con- 
sideration of the manager, or manuscript in the hands of the pub- 
|lisher, the brietless lawyer, the unemployed physician, the player 
without an engagement, the valetuslinarian who has stolen awav from 
ill-paid sedentary pursuits to breathe an hour's pure fresh air—the 
Here they 
sit, as far removed from each other as circumstances will allow, * for 


* stricken deer,” in short, of the gigantick metropolis 


misery doth part the flux of company,” brooding over the past and 
present, and planning the future. Now, who can possibly over-esti- 
But for 


this, their vexed hearts and sick minds would have been fretted with 


mate the benefit of such a retreat to such unfortunates ’ 


the turbalence of the streets—or they would have remaimed in their 
* unfurnished” lodgings in some dark alley or unwholesome court— 
or have slunk away to the obscurity of some dirty tavern, where amid 
empty noise and coarse protligacy, proud poverty sits silent, sullen, 
and abashed, and gradually hardening into stone 

And yet these verdurous places of refuge for the destitute might 
have been covered with inhospitablegrick and mortar, and the glo- 
rious result would have been—London, a little more closely packed. 
towards the west end ! 

Scheming and selfish governments, and luxurious turtle-loving 
All places 


where men herd together in numbers, ought to contain more or less 


municipal bodies take too little heed of these matters 


of those green spots—those fresh-air reservoirs—those preservation- 
of-health depots, in their bosoms, or in their immediate vieinities— 
and then we should see and hear less of the ‘city’s pale abortions’ — 
the weak, tobacco-juiced-coloured human weeds that spring up in 
noxious places, without stamma of body to nurse other than fretful 
tempers and rickety minds 
“Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay,” 

is a sentiment which ought to be written in the hearts of all who 
have in any shape, to do with the governance of their fellow-creatures 

The Battery at New-York! 


spring upin the mind at the 


How many pleasant associations 
recollection of that delightful prome- 
How sweetly and gracefully it mingles m the remmiscences 

Who can 
conjecture the silent and unnoticed good, physical and moral, that has 
been etleeted by that little spot! 
tick and labour, after the day's fatigue, or listless idlers, have enjoyed 


nade 


of those whose lot fortune may have east in other places! 
low many worn-out sons of traf- 


grateful relaxation or immocent pleasure upon it, who would other- 


wise have been loungimg in the mnumerable groceries, grog-shops 


oar) 


and taverns, that nestle round the adjacent loathsome * slips How 


much health has been inhaled with the fresh breezes that sweep over 


that noble bay, or thought germinated by the moving panorama upen 
’ 


its bosom’ ‘These are not idle . 


speculations or sentimental fancies 
but serious subjects for the consideration of local legislators. ‘Truly 
such places are marvellously etlicient auxiliaries to temperance soci- 


eties. They deserve some attention. Money is not the only good— 
health, mind, and morals count for something 

What fine opportunities are atlorded for thepreservation or crea- 
tion of such delightful places of resort on the vet unbuilt pertion of 
the romantick island of Manahatta. It is to be hoped that the pro- 


per authorities will look to it that these needful reservations are se- 


cured ; and not allow the spirit of gain to-grasp every inch of ground 
lamentations over lost lots and neglected opportunities at their leisure. || as New-York creeps upwards. 
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SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 


PASSAGES IN REAL LIFE, 


** Now, in faith, Gratiano, 
You give your wife too unkind a cause of grief ; 
An "twere to me, I should be mad at 1t."—Merchant of Ventee. 

Woman has been called * heaven's first and fairest gift to man.’ 
That she was the first we have undoubted evidence—that she was 
and is the fairest, is problematical. We of the present day are not 
qualified to pronounce upon the appearance of the antediluvian spin- 
sters and young damsels, nor, indeed, of those who have lived before 
our time, still we may venture to assert with no small show of proba- 
bility, that unless they were vastly different in many respects from 
those of the present time, they were not the fairest of heaven's gifts. 
From all we can gather of our good mother Eve, we are apt to imagine 
(it may be owing to a silly family pride) that up to the age of seven 
hundred and fifty, she was a courtly, charming-looking dame. We 
are told that she was possessed of no feminine weakness save that of 
curiosity! What a charming woman she was to be sure—what an 
agreeable companion ! The social circle must have presented a scene 
worthy the efforts of an artiste greater than he, whose noble inspira- 
tions adorned the holy temple of Jerusalem. * * * * * * 

“Beneath yon shady grove of palmettos, whose broad leaves ex- 
clude the minutest ray of the sun's burning light, are seated our ve- 
nerable progenitors Adam and Eve, their children Cain, Abel, and 
perhaps a couple of daughters.” 

These are never publickly spoken of by the learned in antedilu- 
vian history ; their natural and unsophisticated manners might, with 
propriety, astonish the giddy damsels of the present generation. No 
unnatural ill-intentioned garments fetter their limbs, no uncouthly- 
ornamented caps cover their heads, but in naked innocence they en- 
joy an anchorite’s repast—the simplest and the best of nature's gifts 
We are bound to believe that the girls behaved with the utmost pro- 
priety before their mother, and that Cain as well as Abel were guilty 
of no ungentlemanly infraction of etiquette. It has ever been ques- 
tionable whether or not they pledged one another in goblets of gene- 


} 


rous wine, but for the sake of effect we may suppose they drank 


water in their repasts. We once knew an Italian, who was remarka- 
bly fond of a noble dog, and allowed him a seat at table, a plate and 
And the ca- 
nine gentleman always exhibited a demeanour much superiour to 
This 


At any rate we may sup- 


napkin being laid for his very especial use and behoof. 


that oftentimes witnessed in gentlemen of our own species 
may have been the case with Adam! 
pose at his feet a noble Lon, who, ever and anon, receives from his 
royal master’s hand a savoury bit of fruit, or laps from his drinking 
cup wherewith to quench his thirst. Eve, too, may have had, by 
way of a poodle, a young tiger or other equally beauteous beast, who 
The hunting 
dogs of the boys may have been excluded from the feast, since from 


shared with her the tenderest delicacies of the season 


their wild nature they were unfit company for the king of beasts 
Oh! that I were an artist, would I were able to delineate upon can- 
vass the picturesque workings of a naturally glowing imagination ! 
forth a vision of Adam's dinner-hour, which 


Then would I body 


would immortalize not only the subjects but the execution! Iam 
fond of old fashions, old customs, old everything excepting old women 
Nature, lovely, unadorned nature for me. Art, 

} 


when it goes beyond its proper sphere, when it transcends the bounds 


and old debts 


of natural propriety, is worthy to be condemned by all who love the 
innocence and purity of our primitive ancestors Let us now pro- 
ceed to the execution of our original design 

My friend Sweyback (I call hum friend because such ts the way of 
the world) 1s a man of fortune, the possessor of a lovely seat on the 
Hudson, and a most lovely wife. Those who have passed up or 
down the river must have seen the former, the latter is visible in all 
fashionable places in town during the week, and on Sundays at 
the most fashionable church. Before the thrice happy Sweyback 
claimed her as his loved wife at the hymeneal altar, the heads of 
all the young men in town were turned entirely round and their 
hearts reversed, for the love of Caroline Snuggleton. Such invita 
tions as she received, such serenades as she heard ! Everybody who 
could, and many who could not sing, made mht hideous beneath 
the windows of Solomon Snuggleton, Esq. It was exquisitely charm- 
ing to hear chanted forth m doleful measure those sweet little ditties, 
* Alice Gray,” * A place in thy memory, dearest,” and all that sort 
of thing. One devoted swain, to eclipse his host of rivals, made a 
parody of the first mentioned ballad, so that instead of 

* My heart, my heart is breaking, 
For the love of Alice Gray,” 
it ran thus, 
“ My heart. my heart is breaking, 
For the love of Cary Snuggieton “ 





It may be difficult to discern how the measure 1s meted out to the 
musick, but if an amateur ** hums” the air, he will observe that by 
dwelling in a tnllo upon Snuggleton, it ends equally musical m one 
as in the other case. ‘These serenades were vastly pleasing to Miss 


gh she did not approve the taste which dictated 


Caroline, for althou 
the parody, her vanity was flattered ; and what daughter of Eve is 


without vanity The old gentleman did net relish musick at night, 


He was one of those who liked all things in their proper place. For 
the sake of Caroline, he permitted this punishment to be inflicted on 
himself night after meht. But when he heard at the * witching 
time’ Augustice Longgangling committing musickslaughter upon 
Alice Gray, he was outrage d beyond measure 

“Curse that fellow,” said he, rushing from his bed, “ [ll Cary 
Snuggleton his ideas for hun! I'll break his head as well as his heart ' 
Hallo you, sir!” he cried, raising the sash, *‘be off with your non- 


sense. Cary Snuggleton indeed! Here, watch! take that fellow off’ 
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At these unseemly words Mr. Longgangling thought it prudent to 
withdraw in some haste from beneath the roused wrath of the worthy 
citizen ; but before he did so, he leaned upon his walking-stick and 
“wiped away a tear. Luckless Augustus! this was thy last se- 
renade! Cary! thine own loved Cary! despite thy broken heart, left 
thee for another; and thou pinest in anguish of spirit! Thrice 
bles8ed Sweybock, blessed in thy wife, thy fortune and thyself 








Theodore Farnetode Matlingson (what's in a name?) is a meddler 
in matters which do not concern him individually or collectively ; 
that is to say, he makes other men’s business his own, and endeavours 
! Mr 
Matlingson professed a most unalterable, eternal fnendship for Mr 
Sweyback, and like all other friends, entertamed himself with his 
friend’s business almost to the exclusion of his own. He advised 
him what he should purchase, when and where, recommended the 
style of dress suitable to the different situations of fashionable hfe, 
ate his dinners, drank his wines, used his horses, and demeaned him- 


to mingle in those things which appertain not to the mulutude 


self in his friend's house precisely as one should who makes himself 


at home! Confidence is a great virtue. Impudence ts but a scru- 
pulous regard for your own well-being, or rather it is the way one 
takes to secure the best of all things. Of these two virtues Mr. Mat- 
lingson possessed as many degrees as any man in our wicked world 
He had great confidence in his ability to manage borses; he courted 
the reputation of a“ whip!” and his unpudence led him to the ex. 
ercise of perfect freedom in selecting his friend Sweybock’'s blooded 
animals. Justice leads us to acknowledge his ability to eat, drink, 
and make his tenement of clay comfortable ; his impudence led him 
to make an unrestrained use of his friend's purse to that effect, and 
his confidence in Sweybock’s affection was so illimitable, that he used 
his money “ sans peur et sans reproche.” Sweybock had a very 
good opinion of his friend Matlingson. He loved him for several 
reasons, and it was quite natural, for he had not as yet discovered 
any reason for a contrary opinion. It used to be whispered very 
gently about his circle—merely rumoured that Mr. Matlingson was 
poetical ; that is, he wrote stanzas and looked dactyles. Some said 
he was a mere dabbler, others said nay; and amid this diversity of 
opinion, the only way of doimg justice to the poetical taste of the eir- 
cle, is to instance a production said to have appeared when he was 


an interesting lad of some nineteen summers. Thus 1t ambles 


YouTH 


** Youth is the time to improve the mind, 
To form the judgment, sense and taste 
That in future years we may wisdom find, 

And gather knowledge from the past ' 


Youth is essential to complete 
The philanthropist, philosopher and sage 
For ‘tis in youth we are prepared to meet 


The difficulties which surround old age 





Without improving our youthful days, 
Our opportunity to improve ts lost ; 
For like the fruit which o'er winter lays, 
Tis nipped by the winter’s frost '” 
The foregoing verses are evidently of the sentimental cast, bearing a 
faint analogy to the metrical effusions of the earlier devotional writers, 
although no one supposes them equal to the psalm running thus, 
* Ye monsters of the bubbling deep, 
Your Maker's praises spout, 
I p trom the sands ye codlings peep, 
And wag your tails about '” 
Still there were those in his circle who pronounced the poem “ Youth” 
equal in all respects to either of all the effusions from the erudite 
mind of Mr. Matlingson 
The world is filled with poe tical amateurs, from 


By- 


Were there more professional poets, 


He writes poetry merely as an amateur— 
not professionally 
the well-conditioned scribbler of *“* walentines” to him of the 
ronick collar and ringlets 
there were fewer amateurs! a most sage conclusion equal in all res 
pects to that of the ancient philosopher imstanced by Touchstone, 
wherein it is shown that if water be poured from one vessel mto 
another, that from which the water runs will become empty, and the 
other filled We 
to amateurs. Mr. Matlingson was an amateur, and of course inter 


Poets are interesting individuals refer of course 


esting and an individual. Mr. Matlingson was also an amateur mu- 
sician. He had ever courted the sacred lyre from the infant days of 
his peurile boyhood, when the unrestrained buoyancy of youth had 
its most extended sway, when his juvenile ambition prompted a hum- 
ble effort to whistle the national anthem, when urged forward by a 
noble desire for excellence, he attempted the variations ; 1 fine, 
when he warbled forth the entire compositions of the great masters, 
To 


say he performed well, would be doing injustice either to him or 


he always seemed extravagantly devoted to the heavenly art 


those for whose gratification he was wont to open his musical trea- 


sures. The way he sang was peculiar. He had the reputation, and 


when this is gained, a man may sigh and call it singing.‘ For all his 


accomplishments Sweybock loved him; he was a good-natured well- 


meaning man, credulous and ingenuous. The consequence of his 
He allowed him the free range of everything belong- 


most mtolerable 


love is known 
ing to the name of Sweybock. Ingratitude 1s the 
of 

penalty is commensurate with the deep guilt attaching to the crime 


vices. The ungrateful man is too vile for punishment, since no 


The Flysian fields are in nowise comparable tothe Highlands for 
romance, sublimity, or beauty of scenery, remimiscence or 
won 


lovely spot cannot be found 


associa- 


Sweybock’s country residence is in the Highlands, and 


a more 
The house stands on a large plateau, 
at a noble hemht above the level of the river, embowered tn forest- 


trees and sweet-scented shrubbery. The maner is almost boundless, 





presenting a pleasing variety of country scenery. On every side the 


the eye. Everything without, within, 





most magmihcent views me 


above and around, renders the house of Sweybock a desirable retreat 
from the noise and bustle of city life in the summer menths 
Hospitality is a goodly quality, worthy of all commendation and 
encouragement. Such qualities deserve culture, not alone from those 
who enjoy their present advantages, but from all the world—for none 
are so rich, none so great, none so powerful or influential as to be 
above the grapple of misfortune. This unwelcome damsel, Misfor- 
tune, makes many victims of hospitality. Victims, because any one 
so reduced in bodily estate as to subsist altogether by means of his 
friend or neighbour, is a victim in the most essential signification of 
the word. Sweybock’s house was ever at the disposal of his fnends 
During the summer months his house was their home—his goods their 


His 


guests, at the ume of which we write, were, iumprimis Mr. Matling 


property, his chattles their estate, his edibles their sustenance 


son, whose name and vocation we have heretofore dwelt upon; Mr 
Wugygins, a retired merchant, with no visible ineans whereon to re 

tire; Mr. Muggins, a briefless barrister, remarkable for telling long 
stories, singing good songs in bad style, and drinkmg good wine in 
large quantities ; Mr. Snuggins, a nondescript, remarkable for no- 
thing, and Miss Andromache Singleton, on the peculiar side of thirty, 
an inveterate lover of strong tea and scandal, and a detester of men, 
These were 


especially those in an advanced stage of celibacy the 


persons forming the household of Sweybeck 


Mr. Matlingson had ever entertained a most unaccountable dis 
taste for the person, society and opimons of Miss Andromache Sin- 
gleton. He delighted to stigmatise her as an old maid—and ex 
pressing his publick opimon in a private manner, that if she waited 
for a husband until Ae married her, she would in all human probatnlity 
remain Singleton to the extremest period of her mortal existence 
Not so Miss Singletor 


Matlingson 


She entertained kindher sentiments for Mr 


She had no objections to marry him, but as a single 


man—pshaw 
Mr. Matlingson had been nourishing, in the deepest recesses of 


his soul, an unholy love for the wife of Sweybock. He looked pon 


her—she was lovely-—he heard her voice—its tones were soft and 
sweet as those of the canary or the nightingale She observed his 
insinuating attentions—she was chaste as Lucretia, and ¢ inning as 
Mistress Anne Pag She flattered his affection. Mr. Muggins, 


the briefless, under a fond and mistaken notion that Miss Andro 
mache, the spinster, was possessed of divers goods and chattles, had 
He chenshed 
Unlike the major part of lega 


course, therefore, to an adviser in the person of Mrs. Sweybock 


allowed his heart a dubious license to play the fool 
for Miss Singleton an incipient love 

gentlemen, he knew not how to make a declaration had re 
This lady took upon herself the re sponsibility ol re vealing to Miss 


Singleton, in the most gentle and delicate the nature, ex 


tent, etc. ete., of Mr. Muggins’ affection 


Inanner, 
Young ladies of similar 


age, disposition, and circumstances, will appreciate the feelings of 
Si 





Miss Singleton at this revelation ve did not faint, or take herself 


into hystericks: although it might have appeared more feminine, 


perhaps, had she consented so todo She, very naturally, ¢ xpressed 


her utter ine xperience in suc h matters spoke of her youth and un 


protected state—dwelt with much zeal upon the pertidiousness of 


man—his insincerity, duplicity, and all that sort of thing—and con 


cluded by throwing herself entirely upon the advice, assistance, and 
matronly ¢ xperience of Mrs. Sweybock—very generously forgetting 
that Mrs. Sweybock was her jumor by some six years 

“Meet him alone, and at mght!” ejaculated Miss Singleton, as 


rred forcibly to her mind ; 


the proposition oce\ ** Suppose he should 


declare his passion—suppose be should propose himse l{f—s ppose 


sup—oh! bless me, I cannot, will not, do so rash a thing. Would 
you, Mrs. Sweybock *” 
“ Why not, Miss Singleton 7 


besides, I will accompany you as far as the garden wall 


I see no harm in the proceeding 


so that you 
need fear nothing.” 

Mr. Sweybock had appointed a meeting with Mr. Matlingson, and, 
in the girlish simplicity of her heart, magined that Miss Singleton 


a most comely representative So 


there were two 
soirees wnswale set apart for the same time and place—Mr. Matling 


son and Mrs. Sweybock of the first part, Mr. Muggins and Miss Sin 


would make 


gleton of the second part. Mrs. Sweybock requested the pleasure 


of her husband's company at the appointed hour—explaiming all 


things connected with the two cases of love and d speration 


Had any one of our readers found himself, at the hour of ten, r 


m., in the garden of Mr. Sweybock, at the intersection of two rosy 


walks, beneath the shade of llachs and honeysuckles, he Would have 
He was 


Mr. Mat 


er dismay and anguish of mind So 


encountered a man; that man was Mr. T. F. Matlingson 


encountered by a man—one Mr. Muggins, the briefless 


lingson saw his approach in ut 


mised him, he said, with a deal more severity 





soon as he re cog gre at 
than sweetness- 

“ What do you want, sir’ 

*T came to meet a lady,” said the bnefless 

** What lady?” briefly inquired the amateur 

“Known only to myself and client,” replied the lawyer 

“May I request your immediate disappearance from this spot, Mr 
Muggins’ 

“Most c 


replied the lover of goods and chattels 


* inquired the lover of Mrs. Swavbock 


ertainly, you may request—but my con ice is dubious,” 





“Mr. Muggins, do you mean to say you won't go—and you will 
stay?" 

“T rather presume to think I do!” 

Without more ado, Mr. Matlingson fell upon the person of Mr 
Mugzgins, and, after a long-contested battle, threw hum entirely over 


and beyond the bounds of the garden, very muclr maltreated, as- 
After this exploit, 
He 


was soon disturbed by the sound of footsteps, and saw coming down 


saulted, and bruised in body, mind, and estate 
Mr. Matlingson very quietly resumed his seat and meditations 


in a direct path towards him, Messrs. Wuggins and Snuggins, cosily 
Mr 


them in the warmest corner of the warmest place of which we read; 


inhaling and exhaling the fumes of tobacco Matlingson wished 
but not being m the precise situation to do them this favour, he en- 
deavoured to conceal his person behind a conglomeration of lilachs 
This he did, and they passed on. He resumed his place. Soon, 
and he saw 


What a 


a large cloak, 


again, the gentle sound of footste ps broke upon his ear 


a woman coming towards him! Only reflect-—a woman ' 


situation fora voung man! Muffled, as she was, im 


he could not see her features. His mind was so filled with the 


ot Mrs 
Nh 


image 
Swevbock, that he did not observe the diflerence of stature 


' was so agitated' the differ 


he vowed, he protested, and he enacted 


. poor girl She did not recognise 
ence between the voices of Messrs Matlingson and Muggins 
fell on his knees at her feet 


divers idiotick gymnasticks in such cases made and provided. It 








was too much for the poor girl's feelings—she was overnowered, and 
fell speechless, with her features still concealed—into the arms of 
Mr. Matl ngson ' 

The d |! * ONe laime d he, in no ine onside rable ce gree ol agita 
tion; * What shall I do’ I had not antu pate d this outbre aking on 
her part—this ts a pretty fix to be sure Mra. Swevbock—my dear 


Mrs. Sweybock—do recover yourself!” 
“With the 
him 


Het 


other a 


greatest pleasure,” replhed a feminine voice behind 


irned and beheld Mr. and Mrs 


smokers 


He looked in the 


Virginia's staple commodity 


Swevbock ! 
rection, and the ot 


came directly towards the group! Here was ascene! The face of 
Ephraim Smooth, when his mistress detects him on his knees before 
uty placed beside that of Mr Matlingson 


sion of Wilham Lackaday, esq., at 





the comely Jane, 





' , 
the unaccountable sight of 


Miss Fanny Bell, is child’s-play compared to the * meltimess-oway”™ 


of our lover. Moss Simgleton was in lis arms '—he was dumb. Too 


rreat a weight will crush the elephant. Shame and Miss Singleton 
united, was too heavy a load for the trembling liunbs of the amateur 
nondeseript, and he fell to the ground. Muss Singleton would also 
save fallen, but she was supported by her fnends 

“Mr. Matlingson, I will forgive you, and the occurrences of last 
evening shall be retained where they now rest, oaly upon one condi 
thon,” saul Sweybeck 

* Name ut,” sand the poet 


You must marry Miss Singleton ' 


* D-o-n-e '" sighed the cunning yet deceived exquisite 





ORIGINAL CRITICAL NOTICES, 


MILTON AND HIS COMMENTATORS, 


Mitton resembles Shakspeare, not only in his transcendant genius 
but in hos ll fortune m falling inte the hands of prosing old women of 


commentators. With what wooden stupidity they boggle at the 


most intelligible passages ; with what perverse ingenuity they mis 


represent his most obvious meaning ; with what pedantick tedious 





ness they collect every m ¢ ¥ author, ancient or modern 
m which any word he makes use of occurs; and with what precise 
impudence they assure us, as on their own knowledge, he was 


thinking of this or that passage m making use of this or that expres 
S101 lake a specimen or two 
“And t} vory port the cherubim 
t iis at the accustomed hour stood arme 
Par. Lost, Book 1V 
Anv to the wory gate of sleep, mentioned by Homer and Virg 
m when 1S | ceeded’ The poet could never intend t 
sinnate that what he was 6a g about the angelick guards was all a 
clion.” Newion 
‘The poet seems here to hint that all this attendance was designed only 
a portical cmbeliishment Stilling flect 


My stars! 


y pert, he means an trory portal, and nothing else whatever 


we simple readers suppose that when Milton speaks of 
nm rr 
erudite commentators inform us to understand 
be 
ith, rt us all a flam I am telling you.” 
** And for the 


sssurance, tell them that I, Pyramus, arm not Pvramus, but Bottom 


But these we are 


Milton to saving, ** Now, ladies and gentlemen, to tell you the 


honest tr But this isnot without 


parallel, for does not Bully Bottom say more better 


the weaver.” Nay, have we not read of an individual, who, im re 


that ts to 
but 


commending a fnend, said, “* He ws a very honest fellow 


say, when I say an honest fellow, J mean no such thing ; you 


inderstand ! 


Todd's edition of Milton is admirable—so far as relates to the tv 


pography ; but he who proposes to read Milton for the sake of his 
t resort to some less pretending edition than Todd's, in 


poetry, mus 


which the reader's attention 1s continually diverted by the i odding 


stupidit mechanicism, from 





y of commentators, from the poetry to t 
ideas to words ;—where Milton's finest images are imputed to some 
theory which 


v Ivar orig as degrading and unpoctical as thy 


the 








ascribes origin of the sun to a pest lential congregation of 


vapours the beauty and signification of lis expressions are 


abonously perverted by stupsd eriticks, who then rail at him for the 
sbsurdity of their own misconceptions ;—where one tortures a plain 


ibbh 


ead at the uncons 


word into a q Milton never dreamed of, and then shakes his 


and anothe r, (Jose; i War 


awlul h ous culprit ; 
ton,) censures, as a miserable concent, the beautiful picture of 


* The swan, with arched neck, 
Rowing her state.” 


Pretending that Milton intended by the word state, to be under 
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stood, not as we suppose stateliness, but a canopy of state, formed 


by her neck! 


The only sensible commentators on Milton are Johnson and Ad- | 


dison. ‘The good taste of Addison is admitted even by those who 
have the least resemblance to him in that respect. But all our pigmies 
are in manful rebellion against the colossal Johnson; and from the 
unjust severity of some of his remarks, they infer he 1s altogether 
unjust; but that is not the case; and those are no true friends to 
literature who call upon us to admire the very faults of Milton or 
Shakspeare, or any other writer of genius, and to rage at Johnson, 
er other judicious eriticks, for pointing them out 
Joseph Warton makes the test of a man’s poetic il taste the degree 
of pleasure with which he reads * Lyeidas.” Fortunately, there is one 
passage in “ Lycidas” which I do read with pleasure 
* Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise, 
(That last infirmity of noble mind, 
To scorn delights, and live la 
But the fair guerdon, when we hope to tind, 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 
Comes the blind fury, with the abhorred shears, 
And slits the thin-spun ile 


us days; 


This, indeed, is what I call poetry ; but if it were not for this pas- 
sage, | should have to resign all pretensions to what Warton calls 
poetical taste ; for the rest of * Lyecidas” gives me no pleasure at all 
It appears to me a string of cold, artificial, scholastick conceits, ex- 
pressed, indeed, i pomp of words ; but poetry is something more 
and better than pomp of words In an elegy, especially, something 
of feeling is required; but it is obvious that in writing “ Lyeidas,” 
Milton was not thinking of his lost friend, but like old Shandy, on 
the death of his son, what fine spec ches to make on the occasion 
Johnson's criticism on “ Lycidas” is worth more than the poem 
itself; it is unanswered and unanswerable; it is raved at, indeed, 
and belied, but has never been refuted 

It is remarkable that out of one hundred subjects for the drama, 
enumerated by Milton, there are only three not essentially undrama- 
tek; and when it is considered that he proposed to mould them on 
the classick model, thus consulting the obsolete rules of a departed 
ave, instead of exerting an influence over the emotions of the present 
and future, it is scarce to be lamented that he did not attempt even 
those three: only, it mht be desired that he had given us, as he in- 
tended, a play on the subject of Macbeth, for the sake of a comparison, 
which must have resulted in the triumph of genius and nature over 
genius and learning 

In ‘Todd's “ Life of Milton,” (which, by the way, conveys very 
little satisfactory information about him,) some worthless lines are 
inserted, which bear the stamp of being the perpetration of a mere 
novice, not only in poetry, but in general information ; yet, of which 
Doctor Symmons says, ‘the testimony will not suffer us to doubt of 
their heing the production of Milton.” 

Well, what is the testimony ' ‘That those lines were sent to the 
* Gentleman's Magazine” by some individual who had the discretion 
to conceal his name, with a statement that they were written appa- 
rently in a female hand, upon two leaves prefixed to the title-page of 
that individual's copy of the original edition of Paradise Lost; “and 
subscribed at the bottom with this singular remark, dictated by J. M.” 

I may be wrong; but I am inclined to think that any person who 
had a copy of Paradise Lost, might engage a female, for love or mo- 
ney, to write what he pleased on the blank leaves, and subseribe it 
“with this singular remark,” dictated by J. M 

This testimony being disposed of for what it 1s worth, we proceed 
to examine the internal evidence of the piece: It was obviously writ- 
ten in the view of passing it for Milton’s; hence the use here and 
there of some peculiar word culled from Paradise Lost ; hence the 
plagiary of his allusions to his blindness ; and henee that incontro- 
vertible testimony of the mitials, J. M 

The piece opens thus— 

“ON DAY-BREAK. 
* Welcome, bright chorister, to our hem!sphere ! 
Thy glad approaches tell us day ts near.” 

Who the deuse is this bright chorister, this rara aris, that posts 
from one hemisphere to the other, to announce the break of day ! 
Even Pliny, that father of natural history and unnatural lies, never 
soared to the flight of this bird, I rather suspect the writer uses the 
word ** hemisphere,” without knowing what it means, and merely as 
a fine-sounding word to be found in Milton 


* Hark how the lion's terrour loud proclaims 
The gladsome tidings of day's gentle beams 
And long-kept silence breaking, rudely wakes 
The feathered train '” 





But it appears one of the feathered train was already awake, viz. the 
mysterious chorister abovementioned 
The idea of a hon, in Engiand, or anywhere else, waking the birds 
at day-break, is truly laughable, and exhibits a degree of ignorance 
for which Parson Adams would have breeched his “boy of eight 
years.” This lion “roaring you lke any nightingale,” is mtroduced 
merely for the sake of sound ; unless, indeed, it happens to be in- 
tended for Snug the Joiner 
* But hearken, yonder, where the louder voice 
Of some keen hunter’s horn!” 
Body o* me! what a Nimrod of a hunter! with a horn outroaring a 
lion; and what a brave fellow, when he has just heard the hon near 
him, to sally forth to the chase of fox or hare—* Discretion ts the 
better part of valour !”’ 
“ Thither let's hie, 
(Thank ye, I'd rather be excused.) 
And see the toilsome hound, 
Wilhag pursues his labour, 


(This gives us, and not inthe best of granunar, the idea of a poor dog 
lumping painfully along)— 


Till he has found 
Some hope of what he follows—then, with fresh 
And pleasing clamour, tells it to the rest !” 
Is not this very like Milton, think you! 

The remainder of the piece is a feeble paraphrase of Milton's cele- 
brated allusions to his blindness. Yet Todd concurs with Symmons 
in arguing for the authenticity of this production 

Yet if some of Milton’s commentators are so liberal as to father 
another's puny offspring upon him, by way of amends, the renowned 
Bentley acquits him of even his own productions. Assuming the 
ghost of a possibility as a substantial fact, Bentley takes it for granted 
that Milton’s amanuensis sometimes mistook, or wilfully departed 
from his dictation; that, in consequence, Milton’s works were not 
published as he dictated them ; whereupon Bentley takes the trou- 
ble to re-write all Paradise Lost, as he presumes it may have been 
dictated, and demands our gratitude as the restorer of Milton! 

One specimen of Bentley's ingenuity will suffice Paradise Lost 
ends with the following couplet 


“ They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way.” 
What plaintive beauty in the musick of those lines! What ex- 
quisite truth and nature in the painting ! 
Now let us hear Bentley, who is for rejecting those lines, and sub- 
stituting his own manufacture— 
“Shall I presume, at last, to offer a distich as close as may be to the au- 
thor’s words, and entirely agreeable to his scheme— 
© Then, hand in hand, with social steps, their way 
Through Eden took, with heavenly comfort cheered.” 
Shall J presume to offer a distich as near to Bentley's as his to 


Milton— 
* Then, arm in arm, with jovia) steps their way 
Through Eden took, with heavenly brandy cheered!” 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


THE TEMPTING LIP. 


Tue tempting lip I never kissed, 
Or kissing, may not tell, 

Was like a flashing amethyst 
On which a tear has fell, 

Or rose-leaves blushing through a mist, 
Or the tinting of a shell 


] cazed upon that lip the while 


Her homed words did flow, 
And wondered at the hidden wile 
‘That made my feelings glow, 
And wished my sister could beguile 
My weary spirit so 


Her eve was bluer than the sky, 
And holier by far ; 

Now it was flashing vividly, 
Now tranquil as a star; 

And her lashes were bent droopingly, 
As the Madonna’s are 


The carpet scarcely took a print 
Of her elastick toot, 

And every step had meaning in’t, 
Like moving to a lute, 

And fell like snow upon a flint— 
As traceless and as mute 


She was a woman, and a child ; 
Capricious and mature ; 

At time the wildest of the wild, 
Then saintly and demure 

The silver moon was not as mild, 
Nor her silver light as pure 


I loved her like a fervent boy, 
‘Too well to eat or sleep . 

And I grew serious of joy, 
Till I could almost weep ; 

And feared my visits would anney, 
And asked a curl to keep 


That pleasant eve! That moonlight eve ! 
The honeysuckle low ! 

The trellis bars that seemed to weave 
The light and shadow so! 

And the half blown rose that made her grieve, 
That it should ever blow 


It seemed the beauty of a spell, 
And she the spirit fair ; 

I never loved the eve so well, 
Or breathed such balmy air ; 

And Marion -but IT must not tell 
The things that happened there 





A DUEL AT POITIERS. 


Poitiers is well known to the antiquary as having possessed a Ro- 
man amphitheatre, of which, however, when I was at that univer- 
sity, only a vault, supposed to have been a cage for the wild beasts, 
remained. This cage, from the solidity of the masonry and the 
enormous size of the blocks, seemed indestructible, was not so; for 
when I last visited Poitiers, and asked for the key of the cavern, I 
found that it no longer existed, and that, on the site, had been con- 
structed the inn of the “ Tro Pelerms.” It is a stone’s-throw from 
the Nalle d’ Armes, a place with which I had been better acquainted 
than with the schools. To revive my ancient recollection, 1 entered 
the salle, and found there an inhabitant of the town, whom I had 
known at college. He proposed that we should dine together at the 
Trows Pelerins ; and, after drinking as good a bottle of wine as it 
afforded, he related to me what, a tew days before, in the very iden 
tical room where we were sitting, had happened at a dinner of the 
collegians. It was ordered for twelve; but, one of the party having 
invited a fnend, the number swelled to thirteen. [tis said that su- 
perstiton supplies the place of religion; I have observed this to be 
the case with the most sceptical of my acquaintance: and thus this 
number thirteen occasioned sume remarks, and the stranger was 


looked upon with no very favourable eye, and considered as a super- 
numerary, who brought with him ill-luck. One of the set at last 
summoned resolution enough to say, “I do not dine thirteen.” 
“Nor 1,” said another. “ Nor I,” was repeated on all sides. The 
guest, naturally embarrassed at this rudeness, got up, and was about 
to retire, when Alfonse, to whom he came as an wnbra, proposed an 
ingenious expedient for doing away with the evil augury, and said, 
“There is one way of annulling the proverb that threatens death in 
the course of the year to one of a party of thirteen: that way is, to 
decide which of us shall fight a duel this evening, or to-morrow 
morning!’ “Done!” cries all the students ata breath. “Shall it 
be among ourselves ?” said one of them. “ No,” replied the author 
of the proposition ; * for then two of us would have to fight, whereas 
it ought to be the thirteenth.” ** Right,” said all the young men. 
“Then let it be with one of the officers of the garrison.” “Be it 
so,” said Alfonse ; “ we will make a pool, as usual, at the cafe, all 
thirteen of us: and—’ “The first out,” said the student. “No,” 
interrupted Alfonse, ‘‘that would be a bad omen; it shall be the 
winner.” “ Agreed!’ replied all, and they sat down to table with 
as much gaiety and mnsouciance as if nothing had been said. Dinner 
finished, they made a brilliant entree into the cafe—a general place of 
rendezvous for the students and officers, when they were not at dag- 
gers drawn. Two of the latter were playing at billiards when they 
entered. But when they learned that a duel was on foot, they 
hastened to lay down their cues. A duel! everything must yield 
to that! The pool was begun. Never did a party, when a large sum 
depended on the issue of the game, play with more care and caution 
than those thirteen, to decide which of them was to fight. By de- 
grees the players lost their three lives, and the number was at last 
reduced to two; these two were the stranger guest and Alfonse. 
The lookers-on watched anxiously every stroke. Those balls, that, 
as they rolled, carried with them the fate of a man, were followed 
by earnest looks. The officers came nearer and nearer, and ranged 
themselves round the billiard. They were not a little interested to 
know whether they, or rather, one of them—which, they knew 
not—was to enter the lists with a freshman, no doubt unpractised 
in fencing, or with the most adroit and terrible duellist in the um- 
versity. The chances were against them. The stranger lost. A 
singular excttement was occasioned by the disappearance of the ball 
in the pocket. Some faces grew pale; but no one stirred from the 
spot where he had been standing as a spectator. Alfonse looked 
steadily round him, and made two or three times the circuit of the 
room, as though he were in search, but in vain, of some one worth 
quarrelling with. At last he perceived a sort of sub-lieutenant, on- 
ginally drum-major and maitre-d’armes, and who boasted of having 
killed his thirty pequins, sitting quietly in a corner. Alfonse walked 
straight up to him, and, saluting him with a politeness that electri- 
fied the company, said, in his cool way, “ Monsieur, I ain ex- 
ceedingly distressed at the situation in which I find myself placed ; 
but my honour is concerned, and you will allow me to engage 
yours.” Without further preliminaries, he gave him a severe hit in 
the face. The officer, who little expected so abrupt and unanswer- 
able a mode of provocation, sprang like a madman from his chair; 
and had not Alfonse, with the activity and nimbleness of a cat, 
leaped with one bound on the table, the ex-drum-major would pro- 
bably have strangled him on the spot. He was quickly at the ag- 
gressor’s heels, when lus own comrades stopped him of their own 
accord, saying, “Come, come! no child's play, or boxing! the thing 
is too serious! C'est un combat a la mort!” ‘Where shall I find 
you to-morrow?” said one of the officers, addressing Alfonse. 
“Fix your ground,” was the reply. ‘No to-morrows!” said the 
officer who had received the blow: “this instant!’ “ This instant 
be it, if you please,” replied Alfonse, with the utmost indifference. 
*} shall not sleep te-night till that blow is avenged !” said the other, 
foaming with rage. “J, too, want to unnumb my hand; I have 
hurt my knuckles against your cheek bones,” said Alfonse. “* Where 
would they fight at such a time of might as this?” observed some 
of the officers. “In the garden, behind the cafe,” cried the ancient 
mattre-d'armes ; ““a sword in one hand and a billiard-lamp in the 
ether.” “ But,” said Alfonse, “1 am tired. I know your style of 
fighting men, Crane; you want to make me break ground, and 
drive me, step by step, round the garden. Don’t think it, my lad. 
Reside, the lamp may go out. But, if you have no objection, the 
hilliard-table will be a good arena. We shall be well lighted, and 
there will be no means of drawing back a foot.” “Be it sa,” said 
the other. The doors were closed, and they laid hands on the 
waiters and the proprietor of the cafe, whe were going to the police. 
The swords were then brought. The two adversaries cast lots for 
them, and then pulled off their coats and waistcoats, and unbuttoned 
their shirts, to show that they had nothing under. Both then took 
their swords. The officer wrapped round his hand a handkerchief, 
leaving both ends dangling. Alfonse neglected this practice, the 
object of which was to distract the attention of his adversary by 
the perpetual Mutter of their two white points, thus to turn away his 
attention from the sword. But Alfonse had a manner of fighting of 
his own, and cared little for these petty proceedings. He never 
looked at the steel; but, fixing his eye on that of his antagonist, 
anticipated every motion that he made. The two wrestlers, or 
gladiators, I might say, got on the table together, and, according to 
the terms or conditions agreed on between the students and the 
Officers, rested their swords on the toes of their boots. A traveller 
from a commercial house, who happened to be present, and who 
could have no mterest in the scene other than what its novelty ex- 
cited, was fixed on to clap his hands three times, and at the third 
the swords were upraised in the air, and the two combatants came 
to guard. A ternble silence reigned through the room, and for some 
seconds it was only broken by the clashing of steel; for both par- 
tes, as they skirmished, were well aware that a single faur pos was 
death. The slightest stepping back, shrinking of the body, or 
leaping on one side, must inevitably prove fatal. The officer was a 
head and shoulders taller than Alionse, and looked as though he 
could crush him; but he little heeded this advantage, if advantage 
it was, for he, by degrees, lowered his body till he was right under 
the sword of his foe, and almost bent himself down upon the bed 
of the table. No other change m his atutude then took place. All 
at once the officer, taking this posture for the eflect of fear, made a 
furious lunge, which was parried with the greatest sang froid and 
skill; and Alfonse allowed the officer to return to his ground without 
attempting to return it. His adversary was deceived by this sort of 
umid defence, and, becoming more adventurous, attacked him again 
with mcreased fury—so much so, that, thrown off his guard, his left 
foot qutted the cushion of the table, against which it had been fixed. 
Then it was that Alfonse made a ramd lunge at the officer's face. 
He endeavoured to regain the ground he had lost, to resume his po- 
sition. The student would not give him time, and charged with im- 
‘eg ete his disconcerted enemy, who could only avoid his thrusts 
vy keeping his body bent backward. Alfonse forced him to the 
edge of the table, when his foot tripped, and at that moment hc 
drove the sword up to the hilt in his heart. The unhappy officer 
cried out, “ Hit! hit!’ Then he raised himself to his full height, 
and fell backward from the top of the table to the floor. Awful was 
the sound that the weight of that body made upon the boards of the 
room! There was mixed up with it a feeling, a dread, lest the dead 
man should hurt himself in falling. Never did I see, for I was pre- 
sent, so dreadful a contest! Never did I expenence anything so 
fnghtful as the silence of those two men—as the flashing of their 
swords by the hight of the lamps—as the fall of the vanquished, 
who, disappearing behind the table, seemed at once to have been en 
gulfed in a tomb that opened from behind to receive him! 
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BLESSING PERSONS WHEN THEY SNEEZE. 


This custom is derived from very ancient times, and its engin has 
been variously accounted for. Several writers affirm that 1 com 
menced under Pope Gregory the Great, whea a pestilence occurred, in 
which those who sneezed died; whe 
of prayer, and a wish to be said to persons sneezing, for averung 

ent 











nee this pontiil appomited aiorm 
































this fatality from them dut the custom is of much more ancien 
date. It was accounted very ancient in the t of Anstotle. who. 
in hus Problems, has endeavoured to ar int for it It is alluded to 
in the Greek Anthology in an epigra iv 1 the sa ition of 
salve s given as a familiar phrase addressed to sneezers 
Alexander Ross says—** Prometheus was the first that wished well 
to the sneezer, when the man which he had made of clay, fell mto 
t fit of sternutauon, the approach of that celestial fire which 
he stole from the su ~ iV nm to that custom an i th 
Gentiles, in salut sn Chev need also to worship t 

head m sternutati , \ part seat of the senses 
and cogtation.” must we ss v th int y ol ths 
custom, and Aristotle has a problem, “why sneezing from noon to 
midnight was good, but from meht to noon un ‘Vv The Rev 
John James Blunt in his “* Vestizes of An t Manners and Cus 
toms, discoverable in Modern Italy and Sicily,” says, “ Whatever 
may have been the cause, something mysterious seems alway to 
have been rv »the act of sn ’ Any 1 re evil, how 
ever, to whieh it m t room the nile, was supposed to | 

averted by a word of good augury from a bystander. Ths At 
many other unmt notions, has descen irom the Romans 
(at least nor naediately from them, though the same fancy pre 

vailed among the Jews and Greeks) to sev | modern nations. In 
our own, the salutation of ‘God bless you,’ Is sometimes given upon 
such occasions; in France, * Dieu vous set on s not om 
mon; but in Italy, that ef * Vere,’ or 6 Felieite, is paid with the 





utmost scr mrded of Tiberius, that 








whenever he sneezed in his carriage, he exa such a mark of at- 
tention from his companions with the most relmious solicitude.”’ 
And Brown, in his * Vulga rours,”’ says, * We read in Godignus, 


passed ac- 


that, upon a sneeze of the Emperour Monemeopata 
clamations successively through the city 


A COUNTRY CURATE’S HOUSENOLD. 


The verv bad do not like to enter a clergvman’s family. Indeed 


my female servants have had so good a name for all propreties 
that this circumstance alone led to the very comfortable settlement 
of one of them k that event has been a recommendation 





to the house ever since. One evening 





heard a halt-suppressed laugh in the passa ind observed a sim 

pering, strange look, in the servant's face, as the urn was put on the 

tab The cause was soon made known: it was a courtship, and 

a stranze on A very d it-looking, respecta man, about 
b 


toirty-fiv y irs of ave, Who ut ion a sttia MSiess in 1 neigh 
bouring town, a widower and a Wesleyan, knocke 
was then a perfect stranger. The man-servant opened it 

“T want,” said the stranger, “to speak with one of Mr. ——’s ft 


male servants,” 
Wi 4 





the door. He 





nea 
* Oh, it doesn’t signify much.” 
The announcement was made in the kitchen. 
»,” says on 
Nor 1,” says another 
‘Then LU will,” sand the nurs 
door. “Do you wish to speak with me, su 
‘Yes, I do,” said the stranger; “lam a widower, and I hear a 
I want a wile, and you 


‘I'm sure I wont 





and straightway she went to the 
Sa 


yaracter of Mr. 8 Servants 





Please walk in, sir,” said the nurse 

ind it was this odd circumstance that caused the 
t the man was really inearnest. In due time he 
1; and I often saw them very comfortable and 





f and I verily beheve that neither of them 
to repent the choice thus singularly ma She fell 
tu lus ways- | 1 vood voice, and tonmed himin many ahynin 





r happiness and 





IRISH TRAVELLING. 








An Irishman, who lately slept at the Lion Inn, in Wolverhampton, 
En nd, was going by one of the morn 2 sto . but, by 
mistake, gettin nio the Shrewsbury coach after he had dimed 
wineh was standing by th ‘ tt wis might K to the 

unin the evemmn t rhea ’ how 
much the country resembled ! vl pas t ’ 1 t 

rong; bul when intro t ito ro 1 eT i 
breakfast nw 1 there w i ! toft ) | 

m bridge ove Thames t yllow excl i 
{ Oh! ar ’ ww ln saw bu meture be 
ot that beautitul br und that was where I slept last nwht—and 


to be sure the room was very much like this, and the paper on 
wall, by my shoul, was the very same pattern—and if I had not 
seen it with my own eyes, | should have sworn it was the same.’ 
( Eater waiter.) Arrah, Mr. Waiter, and you are very much lke the 
other waiter, too—have you not a brother, now, in the same capacity 
urself, that lives at that comical place, Wolverhampton ?’ 

‘Sur, this is Wolverhampton; you slept here last mght!" 

Och, by the powers! I thought this must be the same place 
By St Patrick, now, but it must be confoundedly round about to go 
through one town twice put, perhaps, itis a better road sO, Mr 
Waiter, please let me know when this same coach is ready; for I 
want to get to my journey’s end.” 











ANECDOTE OF WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 


The following late king of Great Britain is related 
by an old man-ot In the vear 1818 I belonged to the 
Amethyst frigate, commanded by the late Sir M. Seymour Wi 
were lying in Hamoaze, re-fitting, after a severe acnon with th 
French fngate Le 7 when one day I was ordered on shore to 











the dock-yard, to wait captain. I had scarcely landed, when 
I perceived a warrant severely caning a very young man 
who appeared unable t a large cat-block, which the officer 
is thes ld \ leman dressed in plain t who 
Stood at some stn now came up to the office ind asked t 
reason of his bea the boy OD said rine € n sly 
ut th ntleman, ‘he is shammuing A h | him shall 
carry ut,’ (the cat-block.) ‘Well,’ says the ntleman, ‘I have en 
watching him some time, and I don't think he ean carry it any fur 
ther; and as he must not drag it n t ty 

self Me, sir.’ says the boatswain, ( ot 
Indefatigable I would have you to url 
othcer, and not used to such work 1 








tleman, ‘carry it you all, or I will serve you as you have just 
served this poor man; for I think a caning would do you good, and 
teach you not to tyrannize over those whom you may have under 
you.” The boatswain accordingly shouldered the cat-block and car 
ried it down to the boat 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
SATURDAY, SEPTI BER 23, 1837 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 

" “ gton County, September 9, 1837 
I am detained here for son my way to visit the sources 
of the Hudso aia 1\ spent two of them clamiy ’ 
the a ent heights, [ devote a part of the third to the f g up ofa 
sheet of } er ior yo fter such onas t rods n dete 
mine. My ro e lea r New-York, is one so fan r to many, 
that I fear it is impossible to cre 1 t est at this dav 
Never, my dear fellow, never, | beseech ve, pul vour trast m ra 
road-men, stage-drivers, canal-boat-men, or any of those princes and 
potentates of the highway, by whatsoever name they may be called 
But when you clap Doctor Syntax in your pocket, and set forth 
search of the picturesque, eschew all the machimations of thes« 
workers of deception s vou would the father of hes nis 
Whether the line of travel has altered or stimmer, or whethy 
iw friend and myself, neither of us gree ive vere mc 
be victimized, I know not mut after is ‘ 
l oy, al lmaku 0 neoxa te tr s ate 7 
ind Lake George, to } ‘ dy 
to secure the cc ty of scats ‘ o ere ‘ ( 
without iving seen either of Uf st \« et mie that 
well worth your wlule, of familiar with the a e glories of old | 
Orange, or Albany, as some call ut, to take a pee nto the onde 
Iillium seven miles above The sail from Albany is storal and 
pleasant, and the beautiful town of Troy, so well planted \ tree 
that its imhabit ts mav well b i sx s 8 ‘ 
worth vis It is Philadke 4 in miniature s< qui 
and as well built, so far as oos, D vitha t t 
coul it th it ct r enty ot ( iV ve | 
yreat ewa of publick squa wart ot ft tow 
0 1 romecenacde aion ! ive s kK, Ww cum ve te 
execodimg veuutitul lhere are fine views from he ‘ 
‘ ot the aA a) the place ‘ N st ‘ ‘lt et 
ant st ot Ke the two i sq ‘ j ‘ oll 
» Albany But the r oad route lroy to S it et 
tainly prete to any other w ne t Ss 
you have o raverses © pine ‘ ‘ ‘ Albans 1 Sele 
nectad dl nod their « earte onotony “ ‘ 
dehghted at t yourselt i over the vial “ 
jorm the dozen muths of t Mohawk ; | r over st 1 afte 
strean d even when rea¢ x the i ‘ 
wou meadows and brooks, w ke ‘ ‘ ‘ \ 
dive hed But the country, wha so : i j sara 
) eco | worse al Sandy H | 
, F ) mid spare elds o cu rie 
¢ old parts of \ vere ba ser ‘ 
with sterility as ) ndiflerent at t best The ere 
t t to | inst fences ‘ hye elve , while 
uTow t } cul tie present surlaces of dust so imy 
pable it | should thin we tarmac vould hesitate to . ‘ 
od, lest e soil beneath it sho -_ It 
eve ) exceedingly ilthy dis {« y | 
otT to it dies upon the land l would | i 
European emigrants, who have some means of the 4 oO = 
‘ ere the would be tree trom t fevers which a s 
‘ newer reqions, while thew md rv and Ia t 
wo ‘ e barrens, and make iff ‘ 
The ‘ » is a good mol om tee \“ the om to the 
usual « prices of her sex, was str A r like i real vy Oo, ar | 
ob of s ok clon en we ca the ‘ 
wo iS Hill, and embarke ’ ‘ eke 
boat destines s place The passenge vere teow, ar 
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BEATS THERE A HEART ON EARTH SINCERE! 











AN AIR, FROM THE OPERA OF THE MAID OF CASHMERE--COMPOSED BY AUBER. 


Andante Espressivo. 
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For the New York Mirror 


OH WHERE ARE THE SPIRITS 
Atr—** My lodging is on the cold ground.” 


On where are the spirits who formerly shed 
O'er these halls such enchantment and bliss * 
Ask the grave for its tenants, they long have been wed 
To the worm, where no rivalry ts; 
Yet fancy, at times, will renew the past scene 
And rebuild the now mouldering wall, 
And many gay visions of times that have been, 
Will return at her magical call 


‘Tis pleasing to muse when past joys re-appear 
Like conviction, to memory’s eve, 
When ideal objects and forms we hold dear, 
Come as clouds on a fair summer sky ; 
When day is declining, and evening serene ' 
Fades in roseate tints to repose, 
So our dream of the past for a moment is seen, 
Then it sinks in the mist whence it rose aF 


HMiscellany. 


A 00D RECOMMENDATION. —* Paddy. do you know how to drive?” 
said a traveller to the * Phaeton” of a yaunting car. “ Sure I do.” 
was the answer. ‘* Wasn't it I who upset your honour in a ditch 
two vears ago '" 

Specie IN THR West.—It is said that there is but one quarter of a 


dolls ar of change in Cincinnati, and that has be en borrowed so often 
to pay postage that it is worn down to a pistarcen 


Tue way To win a Kiss. —The late Mr. Jarvy Bush amused us once 
with a story told of a brother barrister, on the Leicester circuit. As 
the coach was about starting after breakfast, the modest limb of the 
law approached the landlady, a pretty Quakeress, who was seated be- 
hind the bar, and said he could not think of going without giving her 
a kiss ‘ Friend,”’ said she, *‘ thee must not do it.” ** Oh, by hea- 
vens, [ will!” replied the eager barrister. ‘“ Well, friend, as thou 
hast sworn, thee may do it; hut thee must not make a practice of it.” 


CLericat surewoness.—An English paper tells a good story of 
a clergyman, who, having received a publick document, which was 


ordered to be read in all the churches, and which was particularly 
obnoxious to the people, very shrewdly told his congregation that 
though he had positive orders to read the declaration, they had none 
to hear it—they might therefore leave the church. They took the 
the hint, and the clergyman read the document to empty pews 


Not sap —Dr. Nott, president of Union College, was once upon 
a visit to a gentleman in Schoharie, with whom he had long held 
correspondence, but to whom he had never been introduced. He 
knocked at the door, which the gentleman opened, when the doctor 
thus introduced himself: ‘* 1 am Nott, from Schenectady.” “ You 


are not from Schenectady! Well, where are you from, then? 


Wirrry perversion.—Dr. Williamson had a quarrel with one of 
1 


his parishtoners, by the name of Hardy, who showed considerable 
resentment. On the succeeding Sunday the doctor preached trom 
the tollewing text, which he pronounced with much emphasis, and 
with a significant look at Hardy, who was present: “ There is no 
fool like the fool-narpy.” 


NEW METHOD OF GETTING 4 LIVING. —* Tom, my son,” said a 
father to his wild and wayward boy, “* what do you intend to do for 
alivmg'” “TI don't know, father; but I rather think I shall enlist 
in the last 


oe 


“ 


| positors 


A COMPLIMENT TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION.—The Hamburgh 
Ciazette says, in speaking of the influenza, or grippe, in Hanover, 
‘ the disorder is, however, of short duration, being over in two days ; 
especially when the patients remain quietly in their chambers, with- 
out any medical advice.” 


Harp tives.—The young ladies down east complain that the gen- 
tlemen are so poor there that they can’t even pay their addresses 


PRINTERS’ PROVERBS 


1. Never inquire thou of the editor for the news ; for behold, it 
is his duty at the appointed time to give it unto thee without asking. 

2. When thou dost write for his paper never say unto him, ** what 
thinkest thou of my piece!” for it may be that the truth may offend 
thee 

3. It is not fit that thou should ask of him who is the author of an 
article upon subjects of publick concernment ; for his duty requires 
lum to keep suc h things unto himself. 

4. Whe : thou dost enter into a printing-office, have a care unto 
thyself that thou dost not touch the type ; for thou mayest cause the 
printer much trouble 

5. Look thou not at the copy which is in the hands of the com- 
; for that is not meet in the sight of the printer 

6. Neither examine thou the proot-sheet, for it is not ready to 
meet thine eye, that thou mavest understand it 

7. Prefer the New-York Mirror to all other journals : subscribe im- 
mediately for it, and pay in advance, and it shall be well with thee 
and thy little ones 





Published every Saturday, at the corner of Nassau and Ann-streets. 
Terms, FIVE DOLLARS per annum, payable, tm all cases, wn advence. All 
letters must be post-paid, and directed to the editors. 


Scott 4 Co. Printers, corner of Gold and John-streets. 
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